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MINTZ  &  GOLDBLUM 

521-25    Baronne   St. 

Phones    RAymond   7115-7116 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 


I1CW  wiiccjns,   i-ouisiana 
FURNITURE  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS,  CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  RUGS 


4-Piece 

Bedroom 

Set  Special 

for  this 

Month, 

includes 

Bed,  Dresser 

Semi- Vanity, 

Chest  of 

Drawers 

or 
Chifforobe 

$59.00 


FOR  EVERY  NEED  ...  THE  RIGHT  QUALITY  OF  STEEL 
IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF  SIZES 

JgcL    WAREHOUSE 

AND  FABRICATING  SHOP 

North  Miro  and  Japonica  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 
P.  O.  Box  66  —  Telephone,  Franklin  1131 

Jones  &  Lauchlin  Steel  Corporation 

CAN    IRON    AND    STEEL    WORKS 

PITTSBURGH 


Stevenson  &  Watson,  Inc. 

Hydraulic  Casing  Pulling,  Latest  Type 
Thrift  Machines 


Siphon  Work  Our  Specialty 

PHONE  3792  NIGHT  OR  DAY 

139  East  Jordan  St.  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


A  MODERN  SERVANT 

for 

LOUISIANA  HOMES 


Natural  Gas — the  Modern  fuel — soon  will  be  available 
to  homes  and  factories  throughout  an  extensive  area  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana. 

Nearly  two-score  cities  and  towns  will  be  served  with  an 
abundant,  dependable  supply  of  this  super  fuel  through 
facilities  being  provided  by  the  United  Gas  System. 

The  investment  being  made  in  this  project  is  evidence 
of  our  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  section  as  w^ell  as  in 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  citizens  to  be  served. 

In  providing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Natural 
Gas  Service  we  expect  to  do  our  part  in  bringing  greater 
development  and  greater  prosperity  to  Southwestern 
Louisiana. 


United  Gas  Public  Service  Company 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  UNITED  GAS  SYSTEM 
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Conservation   Week 
National  Need 


(<  JT r IT H  RICHES  has  come 
W  inexcusable  waste.  We 
have  squandered  a  great  part 
of  what  we  might  have  used, 
and  have  not  stowed  to  con- 
serve the  exceeding  bounty  of 
nature  .  .  .  Ours  is  a  work  of 
restoration." — So  spoke  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  America's  Immor- 
tal War  President. 

"Ours  is  a  work  of  restora- 
tion."— No  Presidential  injunc- 
tion in  these  times  could  prove 
a  better  meann  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  object  and  purpose  of 
an  annual  National  Conserva- 
tion Week  Program. 

The  Nation's  first  asset  is  to 
be  found  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  life  is  bound  up  and 
completely  dependent  on  na- 
ture's material  wealth.  To  edu- 
cationally crystallize,  as  it  were, 
the  efforts  made  during  and 
since  President  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration in  the  cause  of 
conservation,  l^oth  the  Nation 
and  several  States  can  attain  no 
greater  results  than  through 
the  National  Conservation  Week 
movement,  reaching  in  this  way 
every  hamlet  throughout  the 
Republic. 

Conservation  is,  we  contend, 
largely  education.  What  oppor- 
tunity is  more  conducive  to 
appeal  adequately  to  the  reason 
and   conscience   of   our   people, 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Research 

DLANNED  with  the  stern  scien- 
^  tific  ideal  of  thoroughness, 
the  shrimp  investigation  is  now 
in  full  progress. 

The  co-operating  scientists 
have  already  in  operation  the 
extensive  sea-going  part  of  their 
program  involving  the  almost 
continuous  use  of  an  especially 
equipped  boat  on  the  principal 
Louisiana  shrimping  waters. 

Already  valuable  materials 
toward  the  understanding  of 
some  of  the  many  puzzles  of 
shrimp  life  history  have  been 
secured.  This  mysterious  crus- 
tacean must  at  last  yield  the 
secrets  of  its  life,  its  breeding, 
and  its  migrations.  Carefully 
planned,  patient,  thorough  work 
will,  as  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeds, provide  for  the  first  time 
a  sound  basis  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  great  Louisiana  in- 


Our  Next  Issue 


■"THE    RELATION     of     Common- 
wealths and   commerce  was 
n  ver    more    true    than    today. 
Wi'.h  this  thought  in  mind  lead- 
ers  of   metropolitan    St.    Louis 
sponsored  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Mississippi     Valley     Industrial 
Exposition  of  Progress. 
The  purposes  were : 
To  revitalize  and   stimulate 
business    confidence    and 
expand   Mississippi   Val- 
ley Markets. 
To  present  to  the  world   a 
concentrated    picture    of 
the     Valley's     resources, 
and     that    tremendous 
manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural     progress 
achieved    in   the   Missis- 
sippi Valley. 
To  present  to  the  youth  of 
tho     Missis;ippi     Valley 
the    wider    opportunities 
of  their  area  in  this  new 
industrial     and     agricul- 
tural age. 
To  foster  a  more  vivid  reali- 
zation  of  the   inter-rela- 
tionship    of     commerce, 
industiy,  agriculture,  and 
finance,     pay    rolls    and 
play,  public  utilities  and 
patrons,  education,  trans- 
portation,   culture    and 
home  stability. 
To  knit  closer  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  those  thriving 
industrial      communities 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Louisiana    Conservation 

Week 

Its  Inauguration  and  Observance 
Throughout  the  State 


LOUISIANA  Conservation  Week  proved  such  an  outstanding  event  that  it 
has  been  found  meet  to  chronicle  all  functions  and  observances  in  this 
issue. 

The  Week  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States  Senate's  resolution  repro- 
duced on  the  page  opposite.  When  the  movement  to  make  Consei'vation  Week 
national  was  started,  the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  immediately 
sought.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  was  issued. 
Louisiana  being  the  richest  State  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  resources  and 
a  leader  in  conservation  work,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  were 
quick  to  respond  to  this  appeal. 

Louisiana  being  a  forerunner,  the  personnel  of  the  Department  was  not 
only  charged  with  the  usual  duties,  but  had  also  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  nation.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union  have  sought 
advice  since  in  this  regard  from  the  Department  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  Louisiana's  observance  of  Conservation  Week. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  make  observance  of  the  week  entirely  state-wide. 
Conservation  and  civic  organizations,  schools,  churches,  museums,  and  parks, 
were  drafted  in  every  one  of  the  sixty-four  parishes.  The  response  was  indeed 
commendable.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  special  committee  of  professional 
men  and  women  generously  lent  their  services  on  the  Speakers'  Committee.  It 
functioned  mainly  throughout  the  public  and  parochial  school  systems  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  adjoining  parishes.  A  more  detailed  account  of  its 
activities  is  contained  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  issue. 

By  far  the  major  function  of  Conservation  Week  was  the  state  exercises 
held  at  the  Department's  auditorium,  237  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  where 
lectures  by  the  heads  of  every  university  of  the  State  as  well  as  leading  educa- 
tional officials  were  broadcast.  Recognized  conservationists  and  scientists  also 
featured  each  of  the  five  nightly  programs. 

We  present  herewith  a  good  part  of  the  record  of  the  week's  observance 
in  Louisiana  in  order  that  it  may  serve  for  guidance  in  the  future  and  also  for 
the  perusal  of  those  citizens  of  the  State  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  exercises 
or  listen  in  over  the  radio. 
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71ST.  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  CON.  RES.  23 


IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  13,  1930 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  President  Cleveland 
it  became  the  settled  policy  of  this  Nation  to  conserve  its 
natural  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  an  American  Conservation  Week 
will  have  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  American  people 
to  realize  in  the  words  of  that  great  conservationist.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  "the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  their  proper  use  constitute  the  fundamental 
problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other  problem  of  our 
national  life":  Therefore  be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Representatives 

2  concurring),  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 

3  requested  to  issue  each  year  a  proclamation  designating  the 

4  first  week  in  April  as  American  Conservation  Week  and 

5  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 

6  in  schools,  churches,  museums,  parks,  and  other  suitable 

7  places,  with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Passed  the  Senate  May  29    (calendar  day,  June  6), 
1930. 
Attest:  EDWIN  P.  THAYER, 

Secretary. 
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Proclamation 


Jaiah^r^^S  the  week  beginning  April  1  st,  and  ending  on 
April  7th,  has  been  designated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  American  Conservation  Week;  and 

laBndr^^S  this  has  been  done  to  promote  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  popular  conservation  and  the 
proper  use  of  natural  resources;  and 

iEBn^irCHS  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in  point 
of  natural  endowment,  as  v/ell  as  a  pioneer  state  in 
conservation  work: 

®l|errfor^  I,  Huey  P.  Long,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  April  1st  to  April 
7th  inclusive,  be  known  as  AMERICAN  CONSER- 
VATION WEEK  in  this  State. 

i^UJ'In^l!'  I  do  invite  all  conservation  and  civic  organi- 
zations, schools,  churches,  museums,  and  parks  to 
observe  said  week  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  above  purpose,  and  do  refer  them 
particularly  to  the  current  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATION  REVIEW,  known  as  the  annual 
number,  for  a  study  and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  operations  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation,  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted under  the  Commissionership  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S.  Maestri. 

(Signed)     HUEY  P.   LONG,    Governor. 
March  26,    1931. 


ff^m 


LOUISIANA  LEADS 

Governor  Huey  P.   Loni;  is  first  official   in  the  United  States  to   officially   declare   a   week 
dedicated  to   the   observance   of   conservation. 
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HARRY  G.   VAVRA,    Presjdent 


JOSEPH  KNEDLHANS.  JR..  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


SEYMOUR  WEISS.   Ass'T  TO  THE  President 


CONSERVATIONISTS  OF  AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY 

4313  LAUREL  HILL  BLVD.,   WOODSIDE.    L.    L.    N.   Y. 

NATIONAL   HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN   CONSERVATION   WEEK  COMMITTEE 


ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

DR.  W.    REID  BLAIR.  DIRECTOR 

N.     y.     ZOOLOGICAL    PARK 

BERTHA   CARTER.   Teacher  of  Biology 

BYRANT    HIGH    SCHOOL 

OTTO  HARRIS.   INSTRUCTOR  IN  Geology 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY 


June   8,    1931 


ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

DR.     CHAS.     C.     HOOK,     ASSOCIATE    CURATOR 

AMERICAN   MUSEUM  Of  NATURAL  HISTORY 

AND  ASSOC.    PROF.  OF  GEOLOGY.  N.  Y.  U. 


DR.  WILLARD  G.  VAN  NAME 
ASSOCIATE  CURATOR  AMERICAN   MUSE 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 


Hon.  Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Conservation,  Louisiana. 

Dear  Mr.  Maestri: 

GREETINGS. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  my  letter  conveying  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  wonderful  contributions  was  not 
mailed  you  as  I  just  found  that  it  was  mislaid  with  other 
American  Conservation  Week  correspondence. 

I  therefore  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Department  for 
the  assistance  rendered  and  to  inform  you  that  your  Louisiana 
Conservation  Review  is  indeed  a  great  tribute  to  a  great 
man  and  like  Governor  Long's  proclamation  and  your 
Louisiana  Conservation  Week  pamphlet,  it  is  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  conservation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Conserva- 
tion Society,  the  title  of  HONORARY  CONSERVATIONIST  was 
conferred  upon  Governor  Long  of  Louisiana,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Educational  Conservation  Society,  in  recognition 
of  this  "wonder-man's"  contributions  to  conservation. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Conservation  Week 
Committee,  will  you  inform  Governor  Long  of  the  honor  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  and  to  tell  him  that  I  shall 
write  a  special  letter  to  him,  in  a  few  days,  informing 
him  of  this  fact. 

Your  contributions  will  undoubtedly  assist  us  in 
getting  the  other  States  to  become  members  of  the 
organization. 

Our  organization  will  always  strive  to  promote 
public  interest  in  our  great  State  Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  bodies  and  to  promote  their  welfare  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  future. 

With  gracious  thanks,  again,  I  beg  to  be. 

Cordially  yours, 

HARRY  G.  VAVRA. 
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State  Program- --Louisiana  Conservation  IVeei 


Foreword 

THE  suggestions  for  programs  listed  herein 
for  use  during  Conservation  Week  are  of- 
fered with  a  view  of  assisting  the  teachers 
in  presenting  the  great  subject  of  Conservation 
to  their  classes. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Louisiana's 
most  prominent  Educators  are  lending  their 
hearty  support  and  endorsement  to  this  cause. 

It  behooves  the  citizens  of  our  great  common- 
wealth to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  stimu- 
late and  promote  interest  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Conservation  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
so  during  Conservation  Week,  April  1  to  7, 
inclusive. 


C/^^.'^. 


Commissioner. 


Baton  Rouge,  La.,  March  28,  1931. 
To  THE  Teachers  of  Louisiana: 

Governor  Long  has  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  observe 
American  Conservation  Week,  April  1-7  inclusive, 
and  I  wish  to  heartily  endorse  this  important 
forward  looking  step  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources. 

Louisiana  is  so  wonderfully  blessed  with  nat- 
ural resources  that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  participate  in  the  observance  of 
American  Conservation  Week  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  school  children  of  the  state  to 
the  importance  of  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  to  the  splendid  work  that  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  is  doing  in  this  field. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, will,  in  the  near  future,  send  pam- 
phlets to  the  schools  of  the  state  containing  in- 
formation about  the  natural  resources  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  work  of  the  Conservation  Department, 
and  suggestive  programs  for  the  observation  of 
American   Conservation   Week. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  your  pupils  the 
benefit  of  directed  study  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  pamphlets  and  that  you  will  make  plans 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  outlined  programs. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent. 


Conservation — Its  Meaning  and  Value  ipj 
Louisiana 
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■  AN,  as  Nature's  insurgent  son  has  in  the 
course  of  his  long  history,  slowly  and 
painfully  conquered  one  by  one  the  nat- 
ural forces  and  dangers  about  him,  using  at  first 
with  a  prodigal  and  wasteful  hand  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  natural  resources  around  him. 

Now  with  the  developments  of  the  modern 
world,  its  machines,  its  chemical  laboratories,  its 
vast  and  swift  transportation  systems,  and  its 
immense  and  tangled  meshwork  of  commerce, 
Man  has  come  all  too  slowly  to  realize  that  Na- 
ture's storehouse  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  that 
he  must  not  look  alone  to  reaping  Nature's  har- 
vests today,  but  that  he  must  so  guard  his  reaping 
that  there  will  yet  be  harvest  for  his  children  and 
his  children's  children. 

That  is  what  Conservation  means, — so  to  use 
Nature's  gifts  that  profiting  abundantly  today  we 
may  still  in  the  years  to  come,  as  the  old  fisher- 
men's song  says,  "Always  reap  the  harvest  that 
to  all  is  free." 

Conservation  may  be  further  defined  as  per- 
petuation through  wise  use.  It  involves  utiliza- 
tion without  waste  and  regeneration  without 
diminution. 

Natural  resources  are  those  products  which 
occur  in  Nature  and  become  available  without 
human  intervention.  Such  are  the  soil,  the  for- 
ests, minerals,  fresh  and  salt  waters,  wild  life, 
and  scenery.  The  development  of  these  natural 
resources ;  namely,  the  taking  of  them  and  fitting 
them  for  market,  comprises  our  primary  indus- 
tries. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  by  official 
proclamation  called  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  take 
part  in  the  observance  of  American  Conservation 
Week.  The  Department  of  Conservation  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Commissioner,  Colonel 
Robert  S.  Maestri,  has  been  directing  its  entire 
efforts  to  carry  out  Conservation  in  the  truest 
and  best  meaning  of  that  word,  so  that  through 
its  pioneer  work  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  will  not  merely  continue  to  profit  from 
our  marvelous  resources,  but  will  year  by  year, 
by  proper  protection  based  on  scientific  under- 
standing, increase  the  great  wealth  that  is  ours 
from  lake  and  stream,  from  minerals  and  mines, 
from  forest,  from  oyster  reef,  and  from  sea 
fishery. 

{Continued  on  page  H) 
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/uJge  Richard  B.   Otero's 
Introductory  Remarks 

/  /  I  T  IS  gratifying  indeed  to  see  such  a  large 

I  number  of  men  and  women  manifest  their 
A  interest  in  preserving  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State  by  their  presence  here  tonight.  I 
only  wish  the  invisible  radio  audience  listening 
to  my  voice  now  could  see  how  our  Auditorium  on 
Royal  street  is  filled  with  enthusiastic  citizens. 
Enthusiastic— and  might  I  not  add— patriotic 
citizens,  for  they  have  forsaken  the  many  and 
diversified  pleasures        {Continued  on  page  ^2) 
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LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION  WEEK 
April  1 — April  7 


(Since  part  of  the  above  scheduled  time  were  religious  holidays,  observance  of 
("nnservalion  Week  has  been  extended  to  Friday,  April  10,  inclusive) 


PROGRAM 


Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner Chairman  Ex-officio 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary Chairman 


Monday,  April  6,  1931,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Auditorium  of  Conservation  IWuseum 
237  Royal  Street 


I.    Address   Richard  B.  Otero 

Introduction  of  Chairman 

II.    Address    James  P.  Guillot 

Object  of  Conservation  Week 

III.  Address   T.  H.  Harris 

Education  in  Relation  to  Conservation 

IV.  Moving  Picture  Exhibits — Silent  and  Sound 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
Educational   Division 


■•This  Division,  referred  to  usually  as  the 
'Bureau'  of  Education,  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Richard  B.  Otero,  who  at 
one  time  was  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Dis- 
trict Court,  Parish  of  Orleans,  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Serving  in 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  Director  is  Mrs. 
EstelJe  Cottman  who  has  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  educational  work.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  educa- 
tion Mrs.  Cottman  also  has  the  distinction 
of  being  ]jast  Dean  of  one  of  the  south's 
most  e.\"lusivc  women's  colleges.  Others 
i 'entilied  actively  in  the  work  of  this 
Division  are  the  Misses  Rita  Candiloro  and 
Evelyn  Latiolais.  Their  efforts  have  meant 
much  to  the  functioning  of  this  important 
section  of  the  Department. 

"In  connection  with  the  museum  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Bureau  maintains  a  well 
eciuipped  auilitorium  that  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  approximately  500.  Groups  of 
children  from  various  schools  attend  lec- 
tures daily  and  witness  talking  pictures 
relating  to  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 
A  complete  stock  of  conservation  literature 
is  always  kept  on  hand  and  distributed  to 
the    school    children    and    the    general   public 


whenever   they   visit    the   r 

luseum,   either  to 

inspect    the    large    assortn 

ent   of   specimens 

ol    wild  hfe.    fish,    and   mi 

neral    products    of 

Louisiana,    or    to    attend 

the    lectures    and 

motion    pictures. 

"The  Eureau  has  been  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive whole-hearted  support  in  its  endeav- 
ors from  parish  superintendents,  shcool 
principals,  and  teachers  throughout  the 
state.  Especially  is  it  thankful  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  Honorable  T.  H.  Harris, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education ;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bauer,  superintendent  of  New  Or- 
leans public  schools:  and  the  Ver>-  Rev. 
Florence  D.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  superintendent 
of  Catholic  jjarochial  schools. 

"The  extent,  quality,  and  variety  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Louisiana,  her  indus- 
trial activities,  and  her  innate  commercial 
value,  are  scarcely  realized  by  her  native 
citizens.  It  is  only  by  propagating  such 
information  that  Louisiana  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  not  only  bv  strangers,  but  by 
those  who  dwell  within  her  lordly  domain." 
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Louisiana  Conservation  Review 

Chairman  Guillot:  "I  have  the  veiy  rare  distinction  of  announcing 
to  you  the  name  of  our  honored  guest  and  speaker.  This  gentleman  is  so 
IV ell  known  by  his  long  years  of  service  to  both  State' and  Nation  in 
the  interest  of  education  and  conservation  that  he  needs  no  introduction. 
1  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable  T.  H.  Harris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  State  of  Louisiana." 


Mr.  Guillot,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  those 
of  yoii  of  the  radio  audience  who  have  acci- 
dentally tuned  in,  if  yoU  have  had  as  little 
experience  as  I  in  talking  into  a  contraption  like 
this  and  understand  hovi^  very  embarrassing  it  is, 
you  will  bear  with  me  at  least  until  I  get  a  good 
start  before  turning  to 
another  station. 

Nature  is  very  partial 
in  the  bestowal  of  her 
gifts.  One  woman  is 
beautiful,  another  home- 
ly; and  one  man  is  good, 
another  bad;  one  is  bril- 
liant and  intellectual, 
another  foolish.  However, 
I  suppose  there  may  be 
other  traits  that  balance 
the  account  somewhat. 
Now,  when  nature  came 
to  distribute  her  natural 
gifts  to  Louisiana,  she 
seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially partial.  It  appears 
she  was  so  pleased  with 
Louisiana  that  she 
stopped  and  left  most  of 
her  gifts  in  abundance. 

We  are  somewhat  like 
the  man  who  lived  on  the 
Louisiana  side  of  the  line 
between  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas.  He  had  a 
neighbor  just  across  the 
line  in  Arkansas.  These 
two  were  constantly  quarrelling  in  a  good-natured 
fashion  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  their 
respective  states.  One  day  the  man  from  Arkan- 
sas sent  his  son  over  the  line  into  Louisiana  to 
borrow  a  cross-cut  saw  from  his  Louisiana  neigh- 
bor. The  Louisianian  replied  that  he  was  always 
glad  to  accommodate  the  boy's  father  and  would 
gladly  lend  him  the  saw,  but  first  he  wanted  to 
know  why  it  was  needed.  The  Arkansas  lad  re- 
plied that  has  father  needed  the  saw  to  cut  a 
watermelon.  The  man  from  Louisiana  replied, 
"I  am  very  sorry,  but  my  son  and  I  tried  to  use 
the  cross-cut  saw  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  a  musk-melon  and  unfortunately  got  the 
saw  stuck  in  the  muskmelon  and  have  never  been 
able  to  get  it  out." 


HON.   T.   H.   HARRIS 


Louisiana  soil  may  not  be  that  rich,  but  we 
are  blessed  v/ith  great  natural  resources.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  beautiful  spot  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Trees,  fish,  minerals  of  all  kinds,  fur- 
bearing  animals, — all  are  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance in  Louisiana.  Nature  has  indeed  been  lav- 
ish in  her  gifts  to  this 
State. 

I  appreciate  the  invi- 
tation extended  me  to 
speak  on  this  occasion, 
for  it  oflfers  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you  how 
important  I  think  the 
Department  of  Conserva- 
tion is,  and  how  necessary 
it  is  to  conserve  and  safe- 
guard our  natural  re- 
sources. I  know  of  but 
one  other  position  I  would 
rather  fill  than  that  of 
Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation,— the  position  of 
State  Superintendent  of 
Education.  I  wish  to  say 
to  Colonel  Maestri,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  he  is 
making  a  better  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation 
than  I  could. 

We  have  in  Louisiana 
great  natural  resources 
and  it  is  the  function  of 
this  department,  —  this 
arm  of  the  government — 
to  take  the  initiative  in  providing  the  necessary 
laws  for  the  conserving  of  these  natural  re- 
sources; to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  these 
resources  are  developed  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  while  doing  this 
to  see  that  they  are  conserved  so  that  they  may 
be  enjoyed  by  future  generations,  as  well  as  by 
the  people  of  our  time. 

We  have  great  oil  wells,  but  unless  they  are 
conserved,  the  oil  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted 
and  future  generations  will  not  enjoy  them.  There 
are  perhaps  no  greater  gas  fields  in  the  world 
than  there  are  in  Louisiana,  but  unless  they  are 
safeguarded  and  protected,  our  children  and 
their  children  will  not  enjoy  the  benefits.  We  are 
{Continued  on  page  4.2) 
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LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION   WEEK 
April  1 — April  7 


(Since  part  of  the  above  scheduled  time  were  religious  holidays,  observance  of 
Conservation  Week  has  been  extended  to  Friday,  April  10,  inclusive) 


PROGRAM 


Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner Chairman  Ex-Officio 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary Chairman 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1931,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Auditorium  of  Conservation  Museum 
237  Royal  Street 


I.    Address Richard  B.  Otero 

Introduction  of  Chairman 

II.    Address  J.  N.  Gowanloch 

Sea  Fisheries  and  Sea  Research 

III.  Address   Dr.  James  M.  Smith 

State  University  Extension  and  Conservation 

IV.  Moving  Picture  Exhibits Silent  and  Sound 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
Fisheries  Division 


"This  Division,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  J.  B.  Dauen- 
hauer,  Jr.,  has  as  the  scope  of  its 
activities  the  world  renowned  fish 
industry  o£  Louisiana. 

"With  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  this  Di- 
vision is  at  present  making  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  life  habits  of 
the  Louisiana  shrimp.  This  work 
constitutes  also  a  major  function  of 
the  newly  organized  Bureau  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Statistics. 

"Heretofore  nothing  in  this  line 
had  #ver  been  undertaken,  and  it  Is 


the  hope  of  Commissioner  Robert  S. 
Maestri  to  have  this  investigation 
completed  during  his  administra- 
tion. Dr.  J.  N.  Gowanloch,  interna- 
tionally known  scientist,  has  been 
employed  with  a  trained  staff  to 
conduct  this  scientific  research. 

"This  investigation  is  similar  to 
the  one  recently  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  on  the  Loui- 
siana oyster,  in  co-operation  with  J. 
N.  McConnell,  director  of  the 
Oyster   Division." 

— Louisiana    Conservation    Review, 
Annual  Number,  March,  1931. 
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Chairman  Guillot  :  "Tonight  we  have  tvith  us  a  distinguvihed  citizen 
in  ivhom  Louisiana  and  its  present  administration  justly  takes  pride.  Hvi 
name  is  linked  xvith  one  of  the  most  progressive  movements  in  our  State 
today.  As  President  of  Louisiana  State  University,  Dr.  James  M.  Smith 
is  the  guiding  spirit  of  that  great  institution  and  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Louisiana  State  University  medical  center." 


Mr.  Guillot,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
indeed  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you  this  evening,  although  I  am  somewhat  ill 
at  ease  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  Mr.  Guil- 
lot introduced  me  in  such  flowing  language;  sec- 
ond, I  have  never  before  in  my  span  of  years 
looked  over  a  microphone 
into  the  face  of  an  audi- 
ence; and  third,  I  have 
been  informed  by  this 
charming  lady  on  my 
right  that  I  must  speak 
slowly  because  my  speech 
is  being  recorded. 

My  talk  tonight  is  not 
on  conservation  but  rather 
about  conservation,  and 
maybe  I  will  be  pardoned 
if  I  introduce  my  few 
words  by  repeating  a  very 
old  but  interesting  story. 

It  is  said  that  an  old 
negro  living  in  Missis- 
sippi was  driving  his  mule 
to  Natchez.  He  had  never 
been  to  Natchez  before 
and  he  was  riding  along 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour  when  he  met  a 
white  man.  He  asked  the 
white  man  the  distance  to 
Natchez  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  four 
miles. 

"Giddap,  J  o  s  h  u  a," 
said  the  old  negro. 

Having  continued  his  ride  for  approximately 
four  miles  without  a  sign  of  the  town  he  stopped 
another  white  man  and  asked  him  the  distance  to 
Natchez.  This  man  replied  that  it  was  four  miles. 

"Giddap,  Joshua,"  said  the  old  negro. 

After  another  hour  of  riding,  the  old  negro 
met  a  white  man  whose  head  was  bowed  and 
whose  hair  was  snow  white  and  being  sure  that 
this  old  man  would  tell  him  the  truth,  he  inquired 
of  him  the  distance  to  Natchez. 

"Four  miles,"  replied  the  old  white  man. 

"Giddap,  Joshua,"  said  the  old  negro.  "Thank 
God  we  are  still  holdin'  our  own." 

I  wish  we  might  say  the  same  on  the  subject 
of  national  conservation, — I  wish  we  might  say 


DR.    JAMES    M.    SMITH 


we  had  held  our  own  all  these  years.  When  we 
recall  the  fact  that  the  United  States  began  with 
something  like  800,000,000  acres  of  forest  land 
and  that  all  but  140,000,000  acres  of  these  have 
been  devoured;  when  we  consider  that  fire  is 
sweeping  over  12,000,000  acres  of  the  remaining 
140,000,000,  annually, 
while  an  additional  10,- 
000,000  acres  are  being 
cut  away  every  year ;  and 
when  we  consider  that 
we  have  in  all  of  our 
efforts  only  replanted 
something  like  5,000,000 
acres,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  we  are  depleting 
more  rapidly  than  we  are 
replenishing. 

The  subject  of  conser- 
vation is  divided  into  two 
great  natural  divisions, 
the  first  dealing  with 
such  items  as  minerals, 
coal,  salt,  shell,  lime,  sul- 
p  h  u  r,  oil,  petroleum, 
gravel,  et  cetera,  —  the 
supply  of  which  is  fixed. 
The  second  great  division 
deals  with  forests,  fish- 
eries, fur  bearing  ani- 
mals, fov/1  life,  game,  et 
cetera,  the  supply  of 
which  may  be  replen- 
ished. 

The  idea  of  conserva- 
tion is  largely  psychological.  Even,-  individual  is 
pulled  between  two  forces:  the  selfish — to  de- 
vour now  the  things  he  desires  without  thought 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after ;  the  unselfish — ^to 
conserve  now  so  that  he  and  those  who  come  after 
may  have  abundance  In  the  years  that  are  far 
distant.  We  are  standing  betn-een  these  two 
forces,  the  desire  to  utilize  now,  without  consid- 
eration of  those  who  come  after  us  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  desire  of  the 
conscientious  man,  who  realizes  his  life  exists 
largely  that  life  may  continue  after  him,  to  pre- 
serve those  things  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
future  generations.  I  think  I  may  say  then  that 
conservation  is  after  all  a  matter  of  education. 
{Continued  on  page  43) 
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Chairman  Guillot:  "The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Statistics  entailed  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Biologist.  I  have 
tonight  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  that  gentleman — Dr.  James  Nel- 
son Goioanloch.  His  recommendation  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  not  only  attributes  to  him  national,  but  also  international 
recognition." 


June,  1931 


The  sea  has  from  the  earliest  times  aroused 
the  interest  and  wonder  of  man.  Primitive 
peoples  found  at  its  shores  the  boundary  of  a  new 
and  mysterious  world — a  realm  of  strange  creat- 
ures and  sudden  dangers,  a  habitation  of  blind 
furies  and  unleashed  Death.  Particularly  in  the 
early  literatures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Scandinavian  races  there 
are  to  be  found  the 
stirring  and  heroic  epics 
of  man's  costly  conquest 
of  the  sea. 

It  is  my  purpose  to- 
night to  speak  very  brief- 
ly of  the  scientific  study 
of  life  in  the  sea,  the  pur- 
pose and  usefulness  of 
such  studies  and  some  of 
the  means  by  which  such 
researches  are  accomp- 
lished. Certain  of  the  re- 
sults of  marine  biological 
studies  will  be  illustrated 
and  certain  of  the  neces- 
sary very  special  scientific 
instruments  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. Having  re- 
cently come  to  Louisiana 
to  assume  charge  of  the 
scientflc  work  of  the  new- 
ly established  Bureau  of 
Scientific  Research  of  the 
Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, I  must  say  of  these 
gentlemen  in  whose  hands 
are  placed  the  destinies 
of  the  natural  resources  of  this  State,  that  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  group  of  men  more  sincere, 
more  energetic,  or  more  cautious  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  important  public  matters 
which  have  been  comitted  to  their  care.  The  in- 
numerable problems,  human  or  of  other  sort 
which  arise  in  their  thoughtful  conservation 
policy,  will  assuredly  receive  from  them  adequate 
consideration  and  judgment. 

The  sea  is  immense.  Covering  some  72  per- 
cent of  the  total  surface  of  our  globe,  the  ocean 
waters  have  the  inconceivable  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  two  million  cubic  miles,  and  if  all 
lands  were  smoothed  out  over  the  globe,  those 
waters  would  then  cover  the  whole  globe  with  a 
continuous   ocean   one   and   a   half  miles   deep, 


DR.    JAMES   NELSON    GOWANL.OCH 


an  emergency  to  be  met  only  by  a  new  Noah. 
Water  is  in  itself  a  marvellous  substance.  It 
alone  of  all  known  materials  possesses  a  combina- 
tion of  physical  and  chemical  properties  that 
make  it  uniquely  suitable  for  life.  Our  own  bodies 
are  composed  largely  of  water.  It  is  almost  be- 
yond bslief  that  throughout  the  whole  realm  of 
living  things,  from  a  low- 
ly amoeba  to  a  lofty  Con- 
gressman, those  involved 
and  as  yet  badly  under- 
stood complexes  of  energy 
exchange,  whose  sum  we 
term  "life,"  occur  in,  and 
can  only  occur  in,  water 
as  the  matrix  and  vehicle 
for  their  operation.  It  is 
appalling  to  contemplate 
that  even  so  amazing  a 
structure  as  the  brain  of  a 
beautiful  moving  picture 
actress  is  actually  com- 
posed of  87  percent  water. 
The  waters  of  the  ocean 
throughout  their  vast  and 
far  spread  mass  are  sur- 
prisingly uniform.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  divi- 
sion and  because  of  the 
action  of  currents  due  to 
wind,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  flow  of  rivers, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  movement  of  tides, 
there  has  been  brought 
about  this  result  that  sea 
salt,  though  it  may  differ  in  concentration,  is 
strangely  uniform  in  chemical  composition. 

Sea  water  contains  in  solution  a  great  number 
of  substances  besides  the  familiar  sodium  chlor- 
ide that  we  best  know  as  our  table  salt.  It  may 
interest  you  to  hear  that  there  is  dissolved  in  sea 
water  so  much  gold  that  were  it  all  extracted 
and  distributed,  every  human  being  on  earth 
would  be  a  millionaire  three  times  over.  Vast 
though  this  sum  be,  so  much  vaster  still  are  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  this  gold,  so  slight  is  its  con- 
centration in  any  given  quantity  of  sea  water. 
Sometimes  these  slight  metallic  traces  have  most 
unexpected  and  significant  effects  upon  sea  life. 
Recent    experiments  for  example,   have  proved 
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that  almost  inconceivably  minute  quantities  of 
copper  must  be  present  before  oyster  larvae  will 
settle  and  become  spat. 

Sea  water  contains  chiefly  six  substances  in 
the  following  order  of  abundance — chlorine,  so- 
dium, sulphate,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  potas- 
sium, and  of  these  six,  two,  the  chlorine  and  the 
sodium,  make  up  over  86  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  materials  dissolved  in  sea  water.  It 
is  a  fact,  curious,  and  not  clearly  explicable,  that 
our  own  blood  plasma  in  which  our  blood  cor- 
puscles float,  not  only  contains  the  same  salts  as 
does  sea  water,  but,  further  contains  them  in  very 
closely  the  same  proportions  as  does  the  sea.  Or- 
dinarily the  sea  water  in  the  open  Atlantic  Ocean 
has  by  weight  roughly  3.3  to  3.7  per  cent  of  salt. 
Samples  from  the  Siberian  Ocean  have  run  as  low 
as  1.3  per  cent,  while  samples  from  the  Suez 
Canal  have  reached  as  high  as  5.1  per  cent.  As 
we  shall  later  discover,  changes  in  sea  salt  con- 
centration or  "salinity"  as  it  may  be  called,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  welfare  of  all  sea  life. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  the  seas  has  been 
a  late  chapter  in  man's  study  of  life.  Here  man 
entered  a  world  to  which  he  was  alien,  a  world 
for  him  almost  unattainable.  The  scientist  out  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wishing  to  examine  the  char- 
acter of  the  sea  bottom  two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low the  keel  of  his  vessel,  must  lower  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  instruments  and  collecting  gear 
at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  miles  of  rope  or 
steel  cable,  and  must  from  the  resulting  purely 
fortuitious  captures  build  up  his  picture  of  the 
character  of  that  stretch  of  sand  or  mud  or  shell, 
the  sea  bottom,  hidden  and  remote,  a  whole  pro- 
ceeding quite  equivalent  in  method  and  result  to 
what  would  happen  if  a  visitor  from  Mars  were 
to  stop  his  interplanetary  ship  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  New  Orleans  and  wrapped  in  low 
lying  rain  clouds,  were  then  to  lower  a  grapping 
iron,  were  by  accident  to  capture  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  and  were  then  to  say  "Behold  now  I 
know  what  manner  of  men  make  up  this  world." 

The  first  serious  great  attempt  to  investigate 
the  life  of  the  deep  sea  was  begun  only  some  sixty 
years  ago  when  the  "Challenger"  expedition  set 
out  upon  its  monumental  work.  The  sixty  inter- 
vening years  have  brought  a  constantly  accelerat- 
ing improvement  in  equipment,  method  and  en- 
deavor, until  today  we  are  beginning  to  fill  in 
here  and  there,  like  scattered  pieces  of  a  jig  saw 
puzzle,  some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  kind, 
abundance  and  significance  of  life  in  the  deep 
waters. 

The  productivity  of  the  sea  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  A  number  of  years  ago  while  investigating 
the  white  fish  fishery  of  northern  Lake  Winni- 
peg, I  witnessed  the  setting  of  a  gill  net  12  feet 


wide  and  six  miles  long.  Raised  by  power  next 
morning  the  net  yielded  a  catch  that,  when 
cleaned  for  market,  weighed  two  and  a  half  tons. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  went  out  to  sea  one  night 
with  a  group  of  nine  Italian  fishermen  in  a  thirty 
foot  boat  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  California,  and 
in  50  minutes  with  one  cast  of  the  seine  they 
captured  twenty  tons  of  sardines.  I  have  watched 
off  Sandy  Hook,  the  east  coast  menhaden  fishers 
come  and  go  like  ferry  boats,  fully  loaded  on  their 
every  inward  trip.  I  have  seen  the  trawlers  on 
the  north  Atlantic  fishing  banks  fill  their  vessel 
with  her  fare  of  sixty  tons  of  cod  and  haddock 
in  only  a  few  days  fishing.  Whence  comes  this 
staggering  volume  of  living  creatures?  What  fac- 
tors make  possible  year  after  year  of  Man's  vast 
harvest  from  the  sea? 

Life  in  the  sea,  as  also  life  on  land,  is  inevit- 
ably dependent  upon  plants.  Plants  alone  of  all 
living  things  (the  exceptions  are  extremely  rare 
and  unimportant)  possess  the  extraordinary 
power  of  absorbing  the  energy  of  sunlight,  by 
means  of  their  green  coloring  matter,  chloro- 
phyll, and,  using  this  energy  to  weld  together 
water,  a  few  common  salts  and  the  common  gas, 
carbon  dioxide,  to  form  their  own  food  materials. 
Plants  thus  constitute  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  world  of  life  as  we  know  it,  for  animals  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex,  from 
amoeba  to  man,  are  unable  to  build  their  own 
foods  and  must  live  by  feeding  on  either  plants 
or  other  animals.  "All  flesh  is  grass,"  is  true  also 
of  sea  life,  but  the  plants  of  the  sea  are  far  unlike 
the  grass  of  fields.  They  are  chiefly  the  sea  weeds 
and  the  diatoms.  Diatoms  are  minute  single- 
celled  plants,  so  delicate  and  small  that  a  miscro- 
scope  magnifying  them  3000  times  is  necessary 
■for  their  intimate  study.  Each  diatom  is  much 
like  an  exquisitely  tiny,  sculptured,  elongated  pill 
box  made  of  glass,  enclosing  a  correspondingly 
minute  quantity  of  that  supremely  complicated 
jelly-like  substance  of  life,  protoplasm.  Diatoms, 
according  to  many  investigators,  form  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  chain  of  life,  for  they  furnish 
the  food  for  minute  animals,  the  copepods,  distant 
and  tiny  relatives  of  the  lobster,  these  copepods 
in  turn  becoming  the  food  of  larger  animals  and 
so,  step  by  step,  proceeds  this  chain  of  "eat,"  and 
"be  eaten,"  until  we  have,  through  this  strange 
alchemy  of  Nature,  the  large  food  fishes  that 
form  the  commercial  fisheries  of  man.  Certain 
economically  important  animals,  for  example  the 
oyster  and  the  scallop,  are  indeed  capable  of  us- 
ing diatoms  directly  as  food  and  thus  shorten  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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June,  1931 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION  WEEK 
April  1 — April  10 


(Since  part  of  the  above  scheduled  time  were  religious  holidays,  observance  of 
Conservation  Week  has  been  extended  to  Friday,  April  10,  inclusive) 


PROGRAM 


Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner Chairman  Ex-OfRcio 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary Chairman 


Wednesday,  April  8,  1931,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Auditorium  of  Conservation  Museum 
237  Royal  Street 


I.    Introduction  Richard  B.  Otero 

n.    Address Dr.  R.  A.  Steinmayer 

Salt-dome  Possibilities 

in.    Address Hon.  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny 

Louisiana  Wild  Life 

IV.    Moving  Picture  Exhibits Silent  and  Sound 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
Wild  Life  and  Minerals  Divisions 


"The  Division  of  W^ild  Life 
treats  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
o£  the  natural  resources  of  our 
State — the  fur  animal  industry. 
Mr.  Armand  P.  Daspit  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  and  tor  many 
years  identified  with  Conservation 
work  of  this  State,  is  the  Director. 

"Louisiana  produces  more  pelts 
of  fur  animals  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  It  also  produces 
more  fur  than  the  whole  of  Canada 
and  Alaska.  A  movement  is  now 
on  foot  to  defer  the  opening  date 
of  trapping  season  each  year,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  quality  of  fur 
obtained. 

"When  one  considers  the  strides 
Louisiana  has  made  in  the  develop- 


ment of  mineral  resources  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Minerals 
Division  must  be  ever  alert  from 
day  to  day  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry. Dr.  J.  A.  Shaw,  a  prom- 
inent scientist  who  has  identified 
himself  with  geological  research 
all  his  life,  is  in  charge  of  this  im- 
portant Division. 

"Louisiana's  wealth  from  the 
point  of  mineral  resources  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  State  Conservation  Department 
is  ever  striving  to  protect  it  from 
exploitation." 

— Louisiana  Conservation  Review, 
Annual  number,  March,  1931. 


Third  Day's  Program 
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Louisiana  Conservation  Review 

Chairman  Guillot:  "Louisiana  leads  the  Nation  in  vrUd  life  sanc- 
tuaries. We  have  ivith  us  this  evening  the  Father  of  these  sanctwiries. 
To  me,  then,  is  given  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  well  knoivn  throughout  North  America  as  an  authority  on 
wild  life,  the  Honorable  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny." 
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Mr.  Guillot,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you 
tonight  and  to  tell  you  something  of  what  I  know 
of  Louisiana  conservation.  I  am  not  a  very  good 
speaker,  so  I  will  have  to  read  from  my  notes. 

A  Reason  for  Wild  Life  Conservation 
IN  Louisiana 

From  the  time  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  have  al- 
ways been  passionately  interested  in  nature  and 
wild  life  in  particular. 
From  that  boyish  infat- 
uation has  sprung  my  in- 
terest in  Conservation. 

The  meaning  of  Con- 
servation is,  to  keep  from 
loss ;  to  protect.  The  con- 
servation and  protection 
from  spoliation  of  our 
natural  resources,  is  the 
most  important  function 
of  our  State  Government, 
and  there  is  no  other  de- 
partment of  our  Govern- 
ment that  requires  the 
employment  of  such  a 
large  number  of  men, 
with  both  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  and  special- 
ized knowledge,  as  does 
the  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

Here  in  Louisiana  we 
have  a  far  greater  need 
for  an  able  and  efficient 
Department  of  Conserva- 
tion than  does  any  other 
State  in  the  Union;  for 
we  have  been  blessed  by  a 
bountiful  providence  with  a  supply  of  natural 
resources  that  is  almost  unbelievable  when  we 
come  to  really  consider  them  all. 

Our  minerals :  oil,  sulphur,  and  salt  are  almost 
inexhaustible.  Our  natural  gas  supply  is  the 
greatest  of  any  State.  Our  forests  of  pine,  cy- 
press and  hard-woods  are  vast.  Our  fisheries  and 
oyster  bottoms  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  our  annual  fur  catch 
is  greater  than  that  of  either  Canada  or  Alaska, 
and  we  are  the  custodians,  during  the  winter 
months,  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  wild  fowl  of 
North  America. 


MR.   E.  A.   McILHENNY 


The  supervision  of  the  taking  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  these  natural  resources  falls  upon  the 
Department  of  Conservation.  The  head  of  this 
greatest  of  all  departments  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, must  need  be,  not  only  a  keen  business  man, 
but  must  select  men  as  heads  of  the  various 
branches  of  this  organization,  who  are  skilled  in 
the  special  knowledge  necessary  to  properly  safe- 
guard the  public's  interest.  The  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  have  never  been 
better  conducted  than 
they  are  today  . 

The  Department  of 
Conservation  is  not  one 
of  the  oldest  of  our  State 
departments :  it  having 
been  created  during  the 
administration  of  Gover- 
nor Hall  in  1912,  and  its 
first  meeting  was  held  in 
New  Orleans,  August  22, 
1912.  There  were  at  that 
time  five  commissioners 
o  f  conservation  w  h  o 
jointly  conducted  the 
business  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  this  number  of 
heads  for  one  department 
was  found  to  be  unwieldy 
and  later  four  of  the  com- 
missioners were  dropped 
and  the  guidance  of  the 
department  left  to  one 
man. 

It  is  to  the  Wild  Life 
of  the  State  that  I  wish  to 
direct  your  especial  at- 
tention. Due  to  the  loca- 
tion of  Louisiana  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with  wet 
prairies,  and  has  innumerable  lakes,  streams, 
and  ponds  within  its  borders,  there  has  from 
prehistoric  times  wintered  here  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  migratory  wild  life  of  North 
America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  only  since  1912 
that  any  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
protection  of  our  Wild  Life.  Before  1912  there 
were  no  bag  limits,  no  closed  seasons,  and  no  re- 
striction on  the  sale  of  game.  One  could  kill  wild 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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Chairman  Guillot:  "Tonight  ive  are  honored  by  Tulane  University 
in  the  yreseyice  of  Profet<sor  R.  A.  Steinmayer,  ivho  holds  the  chair  of 
geology  of  that  institution.  Prominently  identified  with  the  various 
geological  societies  of  this  country,  he  has  attained  a  position  of  leadership 
in  his  particidar  field." 


Jiine,  1931  I 

i 


Truly,  the  vastness,  importance,  and  vari- 
ability of  the  earth's  salt  supply  is  beyond  human 
comprehension.  There  is,  without  question,  no 
other  mineral  so  abundant  and  yet  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  daily  needs  of  life. 

It  may  be  said  that  much  of  the  history  of 
human  civilization  has  been  written  in  salt.  A 
great  deal  of  the  record,  it  is  true,  as  written  in 
the  salt,  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered or  interpreted, 
and  much  more  has  been 
lost  because  of  the  soluble 
character  of  the  material. 
Was  it  merely  a  coinci- 
dence that  they  found  the 
record  of  the  first  human, 
the  Pithecanthropus  erec- 
tus,  near  the  salt  deposit- 
ing mud  volcanoes  of 
Java,  the  Mousterians 
and  Cro  -  Magnon  races 
with  the  volcanic  salt  de- 
posits of  the  Pyrenees  of 
France,  the  potshreds  and 
artifacts  of  the  American 
aborigines  on  the  salt 
domes?  Herodotus  states 
that  priests  carried  pieces 
of  salt  in  palm  baskets  as 
presents  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  He  also  describes 
to  us  an  ancient  caravan 
route  in  the  Sahara, 
about  2,350  years  ago, 
which  connected  salt 
oases.  The  salt  mines  of 
Lorraine  date  back  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  Tacitus  narrates  of  the  furious 
wars  between  Germanic  tribes  for  the  possession 
of  salt  springs.  In  Galicia,  salt  concessions  were 
made  in  the  year  1044  to  a  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery, at  Tynica,  by  Kashmir  I.  For  centuries  the 
misery  of  the  exiles  of  Russia  has  been  written  in 
the  salt  mines  of  Siberia.  On  April  17,  1863,  the 
mining  of  salt  at  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  was 
temporarily  brought  to  a  close  by  the  destruction 
of  the  works  by  Federal  forces  under  General 
Banks,  and  in  India,  today,  new  chapters  are 
being  added  to  the  salt  book  of  time. 


PROFESSOR  R.  A.  STEINMAYER 


The  statement  that  a  man  is  not  worth  his 
salt  may  be  belittling  or  exaggerating  his  true 
saline  value,  depending  not  so  much  upon  the  man 
as  his  geographic  position  when  the  statement 
was  made.  Such  a  statement  made  of  him  while 
in  Abyssinia,  where  salt  is  so  highly  prized  that 
the  natives  use  it  for  currency  and  carry  pieces 
with  them  to  offer  a  taste  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship, would  probably 
overrate  him,  while  a 
similar  statement  made 
here  in  Louisiana,  where 
thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  salt  are 
annually  wasted  as  brines 
from  salt  domes,  would 
no  doubt  underrate  any 
man's  value. 

Geographically,  salt 
and  salt  bearing  deposits 
of  both  the  bedded  and 
structural  types  have  been 
found  to  encircle  the 
earth  and  occur  in  all  lat- 
itudes except  the  polar 
circles.  Bedded  and  struc- 
tural types  of  salt  deposits 
of  various  types  have  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  loess 
deposits  of  the  Province  of 
Shansi,  China;  the  tilted 
beds  known  as  "salt 
ranges"  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Punjab,  India; 
the  earth  works  of  Beluch- 
istan,  India;  the  salt 
steppes  of  Afghanistan ;  the  salt  flats  of  Arabia ; 
the  salt  plains  of  India ;  the  salt  oases  of  the  Saha- 
ra ;  the  salt  plateaus  of  Persia ;  the  salt  anticlines 
and  ridges  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Roumania; 
and  the  salt  beds  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Kansas.  To  date,  however,  these  peculiar  struc- 
tural forms  termed  "salt  domes"  are  known  to  oc- 
cur only  on  the  North  American  continent.  These 
unique  salt  masses  are  now  found  lying  within  the 
coastal  plain  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One  group  of 
domes  situated  in  the  Louisiana-Texas  province 
and  the  other  in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Hex. 
(.Continued  on  page  49) 
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LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION  WEEK 
April  1 — April  10 


(Since  the  above  scheduled  time  contained  religious  holidays,   observance  of 
Conservation  Week  has  been  extended  to  Friday,  April  10,  inclusive) 


PROGRAM 


Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner Chairman  Ex-OfRcio 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary Chairman 


Thursday,  April  9,  1931,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Auditorium  of  Conservation  Museum 
237  Royal  Street 


I. 
II. 


III. 


IV. 


Introduction Richard  B.  Otero 

Address Dr.  A.  B.  Dinwiddle 

Science  and  Conservation 

Address   Hon.  John  Dymond 

The  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 

Moving  Picture  Exhibits Silent  and  Sound 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
Oyster  and  Research  Divisions 


"The  fame  of  Louisiana's  Oyster  crop  is 
world-wide  and  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation is  especially  solicitous  of  main- 
taining it  as  such.  The  Oyster  Division  is 
dedicated  to  this  purpose  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  James  M.  McConnell  who  is 
recognized  as  a  leading  figure  of  the  in- 
dustry  in  the  south. 

"Packers  of  both  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana are  now  required  to  replace  ten  per- 
cent (10%)  of  all  oyster  shells  removed  by 
them.  Since  in  two  years  time,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  return  in  market- 
able oysters  of  approximately  four  or  five 
to  one  on  all  shells  planted.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  steps  toward  the  perpetuation 
of  this  great  natural  resource  have  been 
taken. 


nd  Statistics.     This  Di' 


under  the 
,     Acting 


"The  Bureau  of  Research  is  undertaking 
an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  scientific 
investigation  of  the  shrimp  industry  and 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  shrimp 
of   Louisiana. 


"The  first 
study  of  the 
Oyster  Drill. 


stigation    completed    is 
history   of   the  Louisiar 


e  second  investigation  completed  by 
iureau  of  Research,  in  co-operation 
the  Zoology  Department  of  Tulane 
rsity,  deals  with  the  sex  of  the  Lou- 
oyster. 


Fourth  Day's  Program 
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Chairman  Guillot:  "Those  who  recognize  -what  part  education  jdays 
in  conservation,  and  I  think  nearly  every  one  vnll  admit  it  plays  a  vital 
part,  xvill  appreciate  ivhat  Dr.  Dimviddie  has  to  say  tonight.  As  president 
of  one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  America,  he  occupies  an  authoritative 
position  in  the  ivorld  of  learning." 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
those  of  you  who  are  listening  in  on  the  radio, 
tonight  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  experiences 
of  my  boyhood;  of  the  times  when  I  hunted  tur- 
key and  wild  pheasants  in  the  forest  which  was 
only  a  mile  from  my  own  home  in  Virginia ;  how 
I  enjoyed  fishing  in  the  Potomac  river;  how  I 
fought  forest  fires  in  the 
mountains  near  my  home 
and  received  scars  which 
I  have  had  on  my  body 
since  I  can  remember, — 
but  I  am  prohibited  tell- 
ing you  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experiences,  as  I 
am  to  talk  on  the  relation 
of  science  to  conserva- 
tion. 

There  have  been  many 
able  speakers  connected 
with  the  lectures  given 
during  this  American 
Conservation  Wee  k, — 
men  who  have  been  more 
closely  in  contact  with 
the  conservation  prob- 
lems of  this  state  than  1, 
but  who  can  have  no 
more  interest  in  conser- 
vation than  I  do.  I 
thought  I  would  give  you 
a  brief  picture  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  conservation 
and  development  in  this 
country  and  in  order  that 
I  may  make  this  a  brief 

and  concise  account,  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing, 
which  I  shall  present  to  you  as  a  part  of  the 
addresses  of  this  evening. 

When  the  first  settlers  landed  in  this  country 
after  their  journey  across  the  Atlantic,  they 
were  merely  seeking  a  home  in  Ayhich  they  could 
be  free  to  develop  their  own  ideas  of  living  and 
government  untrammeled  by  the  traditions  and 
customs  and  laws  of  the  country  which  they  had 
left.  They  were  adventurers  in  the  truest  sense, 
for  they  not  only  left  a  country  which  no  longer 
satisfied  them,  but  gave  up  the  protection  which 
all  men  receive,  or  should  receive,  from  organized 
society. 


These  adventurers  were  soon  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  efforts,  not  merely  for 
the  protection  of  their  lives  against  danger  and 
disease,  but  for  the  very  means  of  livelihood,  for 
food  and  clothing,  shelter,  and  heat.  These  men 
had  no  conception  of  what  the  country  in 
which  they  had  found  refuge  had  in  store  for 
them  and  for  future  gen- 
erations. In  order  to 
shelter  themselves  from 
the  rains  and  the  snows, 
from  the  discomforts  of 
summer  and  the  hard- 
ships of  winter,  they  had 
merely  to  take  their  axes 
and  cut  down  the  trees  of 
the  near-by  forests  and 
make  substantial  houses 
in  which  they  could  live 
with  sufficient  comfort 
and  protection  as  long  as 
they  might  desire.  They 
found  firewood  free  for 
the  gathering  and  could 
store  away  an  unlimited 
amount  of  fuel  for  the 
long  winter  months.  You 
know  too  well  for  me  to 
repeat  the  story  of  the 
early  pioneers  and  their 
conquests  of  this  country, 
making  the  land  and  the 
animal  life  serve  their 
own  needs. 

These  men  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  land  and  of  its  tremendous 
natural  resources.  The  minute  area  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession  was  to  them  their 
whole  world  and  they  gave  no  thought  to  the 
timber  which  they  cut  for  shelter  and  fuel,  to  the 
animals  which  they  shot  and  the  fish  which  they 
caught  for  food.  They  could  not  foresee  the  vast 
enterprises  which  were  to  utilize  so  lavishly  the 
wood  and  coal  and  the  iron  and  other  minerals, 
the  oil  and  gas  and  water  power  which  are  to  be 
had  with  so  little  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  Is  it  surprising  that,  as  time  went  on  and 
the  population  increased,  the  people  continued 
their  lavish  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  their 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Chairman  Guillot  :  "/  have  the  great  'pleasure  and  honor  of  intro- 
ducing a  gentlemayi  well  knoivn  to  all  of  you,  a  leader  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, the  Ho7i.  John  Dymond,  Jr.  Of  him  it  may  ivell  he  said  that 
throughout  a  lifetime  he  has  never  ceased  to  serve  his  State  and  the  cause 
of  conservation." 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
those  of  you  who  may  be  listening  in  on  the  radio, 
I  desire  to  say  that  this  is  my  maiden  radio 
speech  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  that  fact  in  mind 
in  considering  any  of  my  shortcomings. 

I  am  going  to  endeavor  to  speak  to  you  on 
conservation  as  administered  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana, 
now  presided  over  by 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Maestri, 
Commissioner,  and  al- 
though I  have  several 
memoranda  written  out, 
which  I  am  putting  where 
I  may  note  them  in  the 
event  that  I  should  forget 
any  part,  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  you,  if  I  can, 
from  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  comes  to  a  man 
who  believes  earnestly 
and  thoroughly  in  the 
thoughts  he  is  trying  to 
convey  to  the  people  who 
are  listening  to  him. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night in  reference  to  the 
administration  of  conser- 
vation in  Louisiana.  In 
that  connection  you  may 
be  interested  to  know 
that  way  back  in  1900, 
thirty  years  ago,  I  volun- 
teered my  services  to  the 
commission  that  was  then 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  oyster  industry,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  taken  quite  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  conservation. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana 
is  a  political  body.  It  was  iirst  known  as  the 
Oyster  Commission  of  Louisiana.  In  1908  it  be- 
came known  by  legislative  act  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Game, 
and  Fish,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Department 
of  Conservation  of  Louisiana.  During  that  period 
of  time  there  have  come  upon  the  political  hori- 
zon Governors  Heard,  Blanchard,  Sanders,  Hall, 
Pleasant,  Parker,  Fuqua,  Simpson,  and  Long;  in 
fact,  there  have  been  nine  of  these  men  who  have 
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undertaken  the  task  confronting  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  the  matter  of  her  conservation  ef- 
forts. Four  of  these  distinguished  men  have 
passed  on,  but  of  all  of  the  nine,  I  can  say  to  you 
that  there  isn't  one  who  had  the  vision  that  Gov- 
ernor Long  has  had  of  what  conservation  means 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  who  has  developed 
in  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tion as  it  is  being  pres- 
ently developed.  I  under- 
stand Governor  Long  was 
quoted  as  saying  that 
"There  may  be  other  men 
in  the  United  States  that 
are  smarter  than  I  am, 
but  there  isn't  any  one  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana 
who  is  smarter  than  I 
am."  Governor  Long  per- 
haps may  be  right. 

In  conservation  Gov- 
ernor Long  has  shown  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  his 
appointment  of  Hon. 
Robert  S.  Maestri  as 
Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation, and  Mr.  Maestri 
has  accomplished  most 
excellent  results  as  Con- 
servation Commissioner. 
Governor  Long  was  lucky 
in  having  Mr.  Maestri 
accept  the  appointment. 
The  Governor  is  not  only 
capable  but  he  is  also 
lucky,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  on  a  break  it  will  break  in  the  Governor's 
favor. 

Without  in  any  way  intending  to  throw  bou- 
quets at  Mr.  Maestri,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  ex- 
cellent man  for  the  position.  He  is  a  thorough 
business  man,  and  I  can  certify  from  personal 
experience  that  he  guards  the  people's  money  as 
carefully  as  he  does  his  own;  that  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation  he  is  striving  to  and  is 
making  a  record  for  himself  of  which  he  and  we 
will  be  proud.  He  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  constructive  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  that  Louisiana  has  ever  had,  and  I 
intend  no  disparagement  to  his  predecessors. 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Judge  Richard  B.  Otero  introduced  the  speaker,  as  follows :  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  this  evening  to  introduce  to  you  our  able  Director  of  the  Oystet^ 
Division,  Mr.  James  N.  McConnell. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Be- 
fore discussing  fully  the  functions  and  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  relative  to  the 
oyster  industry,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  a 
few  words  on  the  life  history  of  the  oyster. 

During  the  spawning  season  the  male  oyster 
exudes  innumerable  sper- 
matazoa  and  the  female 
oyster  innumerable  ova. 
These  are  cast  out  into 
the  water  and  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each 
other  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  winds,  and  currents. 
As  soon  as  this  contact  is 
formed  and  the  egg  im- 
pregnated, the  little  em- 
bryo starts  growing  and 
the  cycle  of  oyster  life 
begins. 


In  two  or  three  days 
this  little  animal  begins 
to  grow  cilia,  or  micro- 
scopic hairs,  with  which 
it  is  able  to  propel  itself 
through  the  water.  So  for 
a  period  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  the  little 
oyster  is  in  a  free  swim- 
ming state.  During  this 
period  it  is  continually 
growing  shell  and  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  shell 
has  grown  so  heavy 
that  the  little  oyster — or 
spat  as  it  is  now  called — gradually  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  finds  some  hard  substance  upon 
which  to  fasten  and  form  its  permanent  abode. 
Usually  this  permanent  abode  is  the  shell  of 
living  oysters  or  dead  shells  which  have  been 
placed  by  the  fishermen  in  the  bedding  grounds 
to  receive  the  "set."  Shells  used  for  this  purpose 
are  termed  "cultch"  and  this  shell-cultch  is  one 
of  the  methods  used  in  Louisiana  for  the  propa- 
agtion  of  the  oyster. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  other  states 
have  been  taking  oysters  from  our  waters  and 
putting  none  back  in  return.  Some  two  years  ago, 
realizing  that  if  this  kept  on — continually  taking 
away  and  replacing  nothing — eventually  our  nat- 
ural reefs  would  become  extinct,  the  Department 
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of  Con.servation  issued  an  edict  requiring  that 
ten  per  cent  of  all  oysters  taken  out  of  the  State  be 
replaced  as  cultch  under  the  supervision  of  our  de- 
partment, in  a  location,  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  us.  These  oysters  are  placed 
either  in  the  Louisiana  marsh  or  in  other  selected 
locations.  Two  years  ago 
after  the  season's  can- 
ning, we  had  returned  to 
us  60,000  barrels  of  oys- 
ter shells  to  be  used  as 
cultch.  These  shells  were 
placed  in  the  Louisiana 
marsh  and  I  have  since 
made  several  inspections 
of  same  and  feel  safe  in 
stating  that  there  will  be 
at  least  three  times  this 
amount  available  for  the 
market,  from  this  one 
planting,  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

We  do  not  as  yet  know 
the  amount  of  oyster 
shells  that  will  be  returned 
to  our  waters  this  year. 
However,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  crop  of 
oys'.ers  will  increase  tre- 
mendously  by  this 
msthod. 

Last  year  the  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  Conservation 
bought  approximately 
20,000  barrels  of  oyster 
shells  and  gave  them  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
parishes  of  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  for  plant- 
ing on  their  leased  grounds  in  suitable  locations. 
In  two  or  three  years  these  oysters  will  be  ready 
for  the  market. 

Louisiana  oysters  are  handled  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  by  the  fishermen  before  they  are 
brought  to  the  market  for  sale.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  good  reason  why  the  fishermen  should  get 
a  fair  price  for  their  oysters  in  order  that  they 
may  be  recompensed  for  the  large  amount  of 
labor  involved. 

In  Plaquemines  and  Jefferson  parishes  the 
fishermen  take  their  boats  through  the  canals  and 
across  the  river  to  the  natural  reefs  of  St.  Ber- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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April  1 — April  10 


(Since  the   above  scheduled  time  contained  religious  holidays,  observance  of 
Conservation  Week  has  been  extended  to  Friday,  April  10,  inclusive) 


PROGRAM 


Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner Chairman  Ex-Officio 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary Chairman 


Friday,  April  10,  1931,  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Auditorium  of  Conservation  Museum 
237  Royal  Street 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 


Introduction Richard  B.  Otero 

Address Dr.  J.  A.  Shaw 

Louisiana  Minerals 

Address Rev.  J.  W.  Hynes,  S.  J. 

The  Importance  of  Conservation 

Address  C.  S.  Williamson 

Forest  Resources  and  Their  Future  Value 

Moving  Picture  Exhibits Silent  and  Sound 


LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
Forestry  Division 


"The  state  forestry  program  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Con- 
servation by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
General  Forestry  Governing  Board.  It  is 
directed  by  State  Forester  V.  H.  Sonder- 
egger,  who,  through  years  of  experience, 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  national  dis- 
tinction. 

"The  Division  of  Forestry  directs  the 
expenditures  of  all  funds  for  reforestation 
development  in  f^ouisiana.  Not  only  does 
it    expend    the    State    appropriation,    but    it 


also  handles  the  money  received  from  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  land- 
owners of  Louisiana. 

"During  1930,  efforts  were  concentrated 
mainly  on  reducing  fire  loss.  With  this 
goal  in  view,  the  plan  of  operating  the 
division  was  accordingly  adjusted.  The  re- 
sult is  the  establishment  of  a  new  record 
of  forest   fire  prevention." 


Last  Day's  Program 
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Chairman  Guillot:  "We  have  ivith  its  this  evening  the  President  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  universities  in  America.  I  knotv  that  in  the  address 
of  the  Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Hynes,  S.  J.,  President  of  Loyola  University,  you 
ivill  find  much  that  bespeaks  the  love  of  the  true  Southerner  for  his 
Southland." 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
I  have  missed  something  in  my  life.  This  week  I 
was  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
see  with  a  new  vision  the  great  treasure  that  lies 
in  this  State.  You  have  all  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  excellent  lectures  which  have  been 
given  during  this  week, 
and  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  you  who  have  attended 
regularly  have  not  only 
been  instructed  in  a  most 
pleasing  manner,  but  that 
you  have  participated  in 
an  entertainment  that  is 
wholesome  and  at  the 
same  time  educational. 
What  could  be  better  than 
a  study  of  the  things  put 
at  our  disposal  in  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our 
land? 

You  have  heard  and 
been  informed,  I  am  sure, 
that  Louisiana's  forestry 
resources, — I  speak  under 
correction — are  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  this 
State.  Both  hardwood 
and  cypress  trees  are 
abundant.  Louisiana  is 
the  leading  State  in  the 
United  States  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of 
her  hardwood.  Oak  trees 
are  almost  without  end. 
This  also  applies  to  the  fisheries,  both  salt  and 
fresh  water.  Again,  I  am  sure,  a  great  many 
people  who  have  been  ignorant  of  these  facts  are 
surprised  at  the  many  varieties  of  fish  found 
within  our  waters.  We  produce  more  shrimp 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union;  we  export 
frogs  and  crabs.  Louisiana  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  states  in  its  natural  food 
resources,  such  as  oysters.  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
boastfully  about  these  things,  but  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  Louisiana  is  led  only  by  Maryland 
in  quantity,  while  in  quality  Louisiana  stands  un- 
paralleled. 

From  our  childhood  days  you  and  I  have  read 
stories  of  hunting,  and  1,  as  I  am  sure  you  have, 
gathered  the  impression  that  all  of  the  fur  bear- 
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ing  animals  of  the  country  came  from  Canada 
and  Alaska.  I  now  find  I  am  living  in  the  State 
that  produces  more  fur  bearing  animals  than  any 
other  State  in  the  United  States  and  more  than 
Canada  and  Alaska  combined.  I  could  go  on  with- 
out end,  but  you  have  heard  these  things;  they 
are  just  random  and  in- 
teresting points  remem- 
bered from  my  study  of 
the  natural  resources  of 
this  State,  all  of  which 
brought  to  my  mind  a  sit- 
uation, which,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  place 
before  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

What  would  you  think 
of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
the  head  of  a  gigantic  in- 
dustry, who  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vast  busi- 
ness ;  who  are  not  careful 
in  their  selection  of  ad- 
ministrative officers;  who 
did  not  supervise  the 
work  of  their  managers; 
who  did  not  examine  the 
audits  of  their  books; 
who  were  not  a  whit  con- 
cerned with  the  profits  or 
the  losses  of  their  enter- 
prises? What  would  you 
do  with  such  a  Board  of 
Directors?  You  would 
have  them  fired  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

But  what  would  you  do  with  a  Board  of 
Directors  who  were  not  even  enough  interested 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  their  holdings,  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  wealth,  the  factories  they  owned,  the 
mills  they  ran,  the  railroads  they  conducted,  the 
raw  material  they  produced,  who,  in  a  word, 
knew  nothing  and  cared  less  about  the  wealth 
they  owned  and  administered?  What  would  you 
do  with  them?  You  would  stand  them  before  a 
firing  squad  at  dawn ! 

I  confess  that  I  have  been  woefully  ignorant 
of  the  resources  of  Louisiana  and  that  until  four 
o'clock  this  evening  I  was  one  of  those  fellows. 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Chairman  Guillot  :  "It  is  indeed  ivith  pleasure  that  the  Department 
of  Conservation  presents  as  a  speaker  on  tonight's  program  Professor  C.  S. 
Williamson,  Jr.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  scientific  matters  perti- 
nent to  natural  resources." 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the 
speaker  preceding  me  has  referred  to  me  as  an 
expert  who  will  discuss  learnedly  the  problem  of 
conservation.  I  can  exhibit  no  enthusiasm  as  an 
expert,  because  the  expert  is  an  ordinary  man 
away  from  home, — I  am  an  ordinary  man  at 
home,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 
(Laughter.) 

If  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  known  or  dreamed 
that  at  this  time  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  which  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  "Lou- 
isiana Purchase,"  would 
derive  a  revenue  of  $15,- 
000,000  a  year  from  the 
waters  alone  of  this  State, 
he  doubtless  would  not 
have  thought  it  unconsti- 
tutional for  our  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the 
Louisiana  Territory  for 
§15,000,000.  This  $15,- 
000,000  taken  from  the 
waters  of  the  State  is 
from  the  sale  of  sea  food 
and  furs, — Louisiana,  as 
we  all  know,  being  the 
largest  fur  producing 
State  in  the  Union, — but 
this  revenue  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue of  this  State  from  its 
natural  resources  a  n  d 
will  be  still  smaller  in  comparison  when  fuller 
development  of  our  resources  takes  place. 

Louisiana  is  the  fifth  oldest  state  in  the  Union, 
not  including  the  Colonial  States,  and  covers  ap- 
proximately 48,000  square  miles  in  the  confines 
of  which  are  4,800  miles  of  navigable  water,  hav- 
ing a  coast  line  of  over  1,000  miles.  Over 
2,000,000  people  live  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
86%  of  whom  are  born  of  native  born  parents 
and  65%  of  whom  are  producers.  Manufacturing 
is  carried  on  in  tfiis  State  in  some  1,800  establish- 
ments distributed  among  the  sugar,  syrups, 
cotton,  cottonseed  products,  rice,  fertilizers,  pa- 
per, lumber,  carbon  black,  petroleum  products, 
cement,  glass,  alcohol,  charcoal,  naval  stores,  bags 
and  bagging,  furniture,  cotton  goods,  knit  goods, 
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twine,  roofing,  asbestos  shingles,  chemicals,  shoes, 
clothing,  cigars,  cigarettes,  macaroni,  ship  build- 
ing, paints,  varnishes,  celotex,  and  cellulose 
acetate  (which  is  one  of  the  artificial  silks) . 

The  south,  comprising  an  area  of  875,000 
square  miles,  is  the  richest  mineral  territory  in 
the  world,  having  among 
other  things  over  one- 
half  of  the  coal  of  the 
world,  and  Louisiana  lies 
in  this  area  with  large 
resources,  both  mineral 
and  forest,  which  make  it 
potentially  a  chemical 
State.  It  has  the  basic 
raw  materials  salt,  fuel, 
limestone,  and  sulphur, 
but  in  addition  has  yet 
the  largest  standing  body 
of  yellow  pine  and  over 
two  hundred  different 
species  of  hardwoods  and 
conifers,  all  of  which 
have  value  for  lumber, 
pulp-wood,  and  by-prod- 
ucts. 

Conservation  does  not 
refer,  as  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, to  hoarding  raw 
materials,  but  refers  to  in- 
telligent consumption  and 
reproduction  in  the  case 
of  forest  products.  For- 
est resources  differ  from 
Lh3  mineral  resources  in 
that  they  can  be  replaced  by  adequate  protection 
and  reforestation,  whereas  mineral  resources 
once  they  are  taken  from  the  soil  are  not  re- 
placeable by  human  effort.  Conservation,  there- 
fore, as  applied  to  Louisiana's  forests,  concerns 
itself  with  protection  for  young  growth  which 
occurs  naturally,  reforesting  cut-over  lands,  and 
intelligent  cutting  and  consuming  that  which  is 
already  fully  grown. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  logging  for  lumber, 
considerable  waste  takes  place,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  more  often  than  once  that  these 
wastes  are  raw  materials  which  will  yield  by- 
products of  value  and  enhance  the  value  of  our 
timber  resources  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Chairman  Guillot:  "Certainly  no  program  dealing  with  the  State's 
mineral  resources  would  be  complete  without  Dr.  J.  A.  Shavj.  Being  Direc- 
tor of  that  division  he  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  situation  in  Louisiana 
and  is  a  close  student  of  its  manifold  phases." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Con- 
servation as  applied  to  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals is  such  a  vast  problem  that  I  shall  not  at 
this  time  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  fully,  but 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  subjects  which  I 
feel  are  of  most  interest  to  the  average  layman. 

The  pictures  you  have 
just  witnessed  familiarize 
you  with  some  of  the 
problems  which  confront 
the  Minerals  Division  in 
the  conservation  of  our 
great  natural  resources. 
For  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth  to  fully 
appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  vast  amount  of 
wealth  stored  away  in  its 
undeveloped  mineral  re- 
sources, it  is  necessary  to 
direct  your  attention  to 
past  development  of  oil 
and  gas  and  the  future 
possibilities  for  intelli- 
gent application  of  cap- 
ital and  scientific  knowl- 
edge gained  while  this 
development  was  in  prog- 
ress. 

Believing  that  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  past,  let 
us  hastily  draw  a  mental 
picture  of  our  future  pos- 
sibilities. There  is  no  uni- 
versally accepted  theory  covering  the  origin  of 
oil  and  gas,  the  most  learned  scientists  widely 
differing  upon  this  subject,  but  past  development 
has  conclusively  proven  to  the  oil  developer  why 
oil  and  gas  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantities 
that  it  may  be  produced  profitably.  Every  citizen 
of  this  State,  and  the  State  itself,  with  its  num- 
erous lakes,  stream  beds,  and  vast  marsh  lands, 
is  most  vitally  concerned  with  what  the  future 
offers  to  the  oil,  gas,  salt,  and  sulphur  prospec- 
tors. Salt  and  sulphur  are  a  fixed  commodity  and 
can  only  be  produced  in  localities  where  they  have 
at  present  accumulated  over  a  period  of  many 
million  years,  and  are  unlike  oil  and  gas  which 
are  migratory  substances  subject  to  shifting  their 
position  as  the  sedimentary  deposits  overlying 


DR.   J.  A.   SHAW 


the  basic  rocks  change  their  position  from  time 
to  time,  due  to  earthquake,  faulting,  and  other 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust;  therefore  local- 
ities that  are  barren  of  oil  and  gas  in  commercial 
quantities  today,  may  at  some  future  date  give 
up  these  great  resources  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
make  production  profit- 
able. 

Louisiana,  geologically 
'^Hfct  H        speaking,  for  its  area,  has 

.     \^  I        th?    greatest    possibilities 

for  future  developm'nt 
and  exploitation  of  oil, 
gas,  salt,  and  sulphur  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 
I  make  this  statement 
without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, the  sedimentary 
deposits  from  which  these 
minerals  are  produced  lie 
thicker  and  more  univer- 
sally distributed  over 
Louisiana  than  in  any 
other  State  within  the 
United  States.  We  can 
.  safely  predict  the  depths 
from  which  these  min- 
erals can  be  produced  in 
Louisiana  are  limited  to 
the  ingenuity  of  man  in 
devising  drilling  equip- 
ment to  tap  the  lower 
producing  horizons  : 
thereby  assuring  Louis- 
iana a  long  and  contin- 
uous production  and  development  period.  For  one 
to  attempt  a  prediction  on  the  results  ultimately 
to  be  obtained  is  to  make  himself  appear  foolish 
when  the  final  chapter  is  written. 

The  duties  of  the  Minerals  Division  are  so 
diversified  and  numerous,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  and  explain  all  of  them  in  the 
short  time  allotted  me  this  evening.  However,  I 
wish  to  specifically  call  to  your  attention,  some 
of  the  most  important  duties  with  which  the 
Minerals  Division  is  charged.  The  Minerals 
Division  supervises  the  location,  drilling,  deep- 
ening, abandoning,  and  producing  of  oil,  gas 
wells,  and  mining  of  sulphur,  and  other  minerals 
produced,  and  to  supervise  the  drilling  of  all 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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Interesting  Group  of  Speakers  Carry 

Conservation  Message  to  City  Schools 


DURING  Conservation  Week  hundreds  of  New 
Orleans  school  children  visited  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, 237  Royal  Street. 

An  Unusually  cordial  response  to  Governor 
Long's  proclamation  made  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  lecturers  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Department;  and  so,  to  more  effectively 
earry  out  the  object  and  purpose  of  Conser- 
vation Week,  special  speakers  on  conservation 
were  solicited. 

Responding  to  this  need,  Gaspar  R.  Bos- 
setta,  Esq.,  who  proved  to  be  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  leader,  drafted  a  committee  of 
experienced  speakers. 

Mr.  Bossetta  and  his  committee  went  earn- 
estly to  work  to  prepare  programs  on  conser- 
vation subjects  comprehensible  to  the  student 
body  of  the  respective  schools  visited,  and  ar- 
range them  so  that  they  would  harmonize  with 
the  regular  school  activities. 

Members  of  the  speakers  committee  visited 
the  following  city  schools  and  delivered  talks 
on  these  selected  subjects  to  the  teachers  and 


pupils,  thus  enabling  them  to  hear  the  most 
vital  problems  of  Louisiana's  conservation 
work,  discussed  by  men  who  were  well  in- 
formed along  these  lines : 


McDonogh  No.  6 

McDonogh  No.  9 

McDonogh  No.  10 

McDonogh  No.  14 

McDonogh  No.  15 

McDonogh  No.  18 

McDonogh  No.  23 


Wilson  School 
Davey  School 
Washington  School 
Jefferson  Davis  School 
Jackson  School 
Wright  High  School 
McDonogh  High  School 


Notre  Dame  Convent 

The  committee  served  faithfully  all  during 
Conservation  Week,  without  any  recompense, 
other  than  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
furthering  the  great  cause  of  conservation. 

These  speakers  are  still  giving  their  time 
and  effort  to  social  problems.  They  are  drafted 
into  the  service  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Community  Chest,  Fire  Prevention  Activities, 
and  many  other  associations,  speaking  always 
in  the  interest  of  Louisiana  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  her  natural  resources. 


EDITORIALS 

{Continued  from  page  I) 


Conservation  Week  A  National  Need 


young  and  old,  than  the  one  which  a  National 
Conservation  Week  offers. 

There  are  earnest  men  possessed  of  unselfish 
souls  whose  purpose  and  concern  is  to  do  for  the 
public  good, — these  are  ever  ready  to  give  of 
their  very  best  through  the  processes  of  conser- 
vation-education and  conservation-legislation  that 
will  not  only  preserve  for  the  future  the  inher- 
itance which  we  have  received  from  a  bountiful 
Providence  but  preserve  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  waste  and  even  centrali- 
zation. 

Hence,  proper  use,  protection  of  our  natural 
resources  for  future  generations  by  restoration, 
reducing  waste  to  a  minimum,  and  preventing  a 
few  people  from  monopolizing  that  which  is  in 
equity  the  property  of  all  the  people,  is  a  serious 
obligation  ever  confronting  the  Government,  the 
State,  and  the  Community. 

As  the  parent  lives  for  his  children  as  well  as 
fpr  hirosglf,  so  the  citizen,  the  master  entity  of 


the  community,  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  This  duty  will  he 
do  if  only  given  the  light  on  true  conservation. 


j>^     <^' 


Our  Next  Issue 


and  agricultural  sections  in  the  Mississippi 
valley. 
To  sell  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its  blue 
ribbon  communities,  their  products  and 
opportunities,  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Review  will  tell  its  readers  of  the  Exposition's 
success  and  achievements  and  will  set  forth  in 
detail  Louisiana's  activities  at  St.  Louis,  also  the 
part  played  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Con- 
servation to  make  the  Mississippi  Valley  Indus- 
trial Exposition  of  Progress  one  long  to  be 
remembered  and  one  of  untold  benefit  to  the 
Pelican  State. 
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state  Superintendent  of 
Public  Scliools  Hon.  T.  H. 
Harris  in  action  during  his 
address  opening-  Conserva- 
tion Week  at  the  Depart- 
ment's  Auditorium. 
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APRIL   1-7   NAMED   CONSERVATION   WEEK    IN   STATE 


(New  Orleans  States,  March  26,  1931) 

Governor  Huey  P.  Long  Thursday  morning  issued  a 
proclamation  designating  the  weels  of  April  1-7  as  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Week  in  Louisiana.  He  is  the  first 
Governor  to  so  designate  the  week,  which  will  be  observed 
all  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  proclamation  Governor  Long  points  out  that 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  country's  richest  states  in  natural 
resources  and  one  of  the  first  states  to  definitely  take  up 
conservation  work.  He  asks  all  organizations,  schools, 
and  societies,  to  observe  the  week. 

He  pays  tribute  to  the  Louisiana  Conservation  work 
under  Commissioner  Robert  S.  Maestri,  and  suggests  that 
every  Louisianian  read  and  study  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vation Review,  March  issue,  which  carries  voluminous 
data  on  Louisiana's  resources. 


THIS   WEEK    IS   AMERICAN   CONSERVATION    WEEK 


(Iberville  South,  April  4,  1931) 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  recently  issued 
suggestive  programs  for  Conservation  Week,  April  1-7. 
The  March  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Review 
has  been  designated  the  1930  number.  This  work  does 
much  to  advertise  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  discourage  waste,  that  they  might  be 
conserved  for  other  times.  In  designating  this  week  as 
American  Conservation  Week,  Governor  Long  issued  the 
following  proclamation: 

WHEREAS,  the  week  beginning  April  1st  and  ending 
on  April  7,  has  been  designated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  American  Conservation  Week;   and 

WHEREAS,  this  has  been  done  to  promote  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  popular  conservation  and  the 
proper  use  of  natural  resources;    and 

WHEREAS,  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in 
point  of  natural  endowment,  as  well  as  a  pioneer  State 
In  conservation  work; 

Therefore  I,  Huey  P.  Long,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  April  1st  to  April  7th, 
Inclusive,  be  known  as  American  Conservation  Week  in 
this  State. 

Further,  I  do  Invite  all  conservation  and  civic  organ- 
izations, schools,  museums,  churches,  and  parks  to  ob- 
serve said  week  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  carrying 


out  of  the  above  purpose,  and  do  refer  them  particularly 
to  the  current  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Review, 
known  as'  the  annual  number,  for  a  study  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation,  as  it  is  pre- 
sently constituted  under  the  Commissionership  of  th~ 
Honorable   Robert   S.   Maestri. 


Signed:   HUEY  P.  LONG,  Governor. 


March  26,  1931. 


CONSERVATION    WEEK    OBSERVED    IN    PARISH 
SCHOOL 


(Ville  Platte  Gazette,  April  4,  1931) 
Conservation  Week,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bayou 
Chicot  is  perhaps  named  as  a  future  game  preserve,  and 
the  interest  awakening  in  the  movement  by  J.  C.  Fruge 
of  this  city  as  chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  begins  today,  Satur- 
day, by  proclamation  of  Governor  Huey  P.  Long,  and 
lasts  until  April  7.  In  a  letter  to  the  Gazette,  Robert  S. 
Maestri,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, suggests  that  civic  organizations,  schools,  and  other 
administrations  observe  the  week  with  programs. 

Forest  resources,  and  the  history  of  forests,  losses  for 
land  clearing  and  losses  by  fire  are  touched  on.  The 
value  of  forest  products  to  the  State,  revenues,  by-prod- 
ucts, and  tax  assessment  valuations  are  mentioned. 
Economic  factors  and  forest  protection,  fur  life  and  wild 
life,  are  also  parts  of  the  program.  Other  matters  are 
wealth  from  the  waters  of  rivers  and  sea,  and  their 
relations  to  conservation.  Topics  on  Louisiana  minerals 
form  interesting  subjects. 

1.  Bird  Sanctuaries  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Migrations   of  Birds. 

3.  Fish  Pond  Culture  on  Private  Lands. 

4.  The   Pelicans  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Frog  Culture  in  Louisiana. 

6.  The  Carbon  Black  Industry. 

7.  The   Economic   Importance   of   Spanish  Moss. 

8.  The  Outstanding  Furbearers   of  Louisiana. 

9.  The    Possibilities    for    Tung   Tree    Culture    in    Lou- 
isiana. 

10.  The  Vitamin  Content  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster,  are 
suggested  as  subjects  for  the  Evangeline  Schools, 
Conservation  Week. 
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SCHOOLS  TO  PUSH  CONSERVATION  BY  SPECIAL 
PROGRAM 


April   1   to  7   Dedicated  to  Teaching   Preservation   of 
Resources 


(Times-Picayune,  March  30,  1931) 

School  children  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  as  well 
aa  students  throughout  the  United  States  plan  to  hold 
exercises  in  honor  of  American  Conservation  Week,  April 
1  through  April  7. 

Preservation  of  wild  life  in  the  forests  and  the  waters 
of  Louisiana,  and  conservation  of  timber  and  mineral 
resources  will  be  stressed  at  assemblies  to  be  held  In 
many  of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
State. 

Facts  and  figures  concerning  the  natural  resources  ot 
Louisiana  will  be  mailed  to  the  heads  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  State  today  by  the  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  material  for  use  in  school  programs  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  T.  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  urging  teachers  to  use  the  material  in  in- 
struction of  their  pupils. 

Copies  of  the  current  issue  of  the  Annual  Review  of 
the  Conservation  Department  to  be  released  today  will 
be  sent  with  the  other  material.  In  connection  with 
Conservation  Week  several  lectures  will  be  given  at  the 
department's  auditorium,  237  Royal  Street.  These  prob- 
ably will  be  held  early  next  week,  but  definite  arrange- 
ments were  not  announced  Sunday.  Several  well  known 
conservationists  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  lecture 
series. 

Although  a  National  Conservation  Week  has  not  been 
created  by  Congress,  practically  all  the  states  are  ded- 
icating the  week  beginning  Wednesday  to  that  cause. 
Governor  Huey  P.  Long  issued  a  proclamation  recently 
calling  for  the  observance  in  Louisiana. 


DEVOTE   WEEK  TO  CONSERVATION 


All   Schools  To  Join    In   Programs   Mapped   by   Maestri 


(New  Orleans  States,  March  30,  1931) 
Conservation  Week,  April  1  through  April  7,  wil  be 
observed  throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  schools 
and  in  all  departments  of  state  with  legislators,  state  and 
city  officials,  and  directors  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation participating.  It  promises  to  be  the  most  generally 
observed  conservation  week  ever  held  in  this  State.  Its 
observation  will  be  nation-wide.  Monday  was  a  busy  day 
at  the  conservation  quarters  in  the  New  Court  Buildimg. 
making  final  plans  for  the  observation. 

The  public  schools  are  being  supplied  with  materials 
for  study.  Copies  of  the  current  issue  of  the  annual 
review  of  the  Conservation  Department  were  released 
Monday,  and  were  forwarded  with  much  other  material. 
In  addition  to  other  executives,  a  series  of  lectures  will 
be  held  at  the  Department's  auditorium,  237  Royal  Street. 
Several  well  known  Conservationists  will  speak,  and  the 
public  will  be  urged  to  attend. 

Governor  Huey  P.  Long  has  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  to  observe  the  week.  Preserva- 
tion of  wild  life  in  the  forests  and  in  the  waters  ot 
Louisiana,  and  conservation  of  timber,  and  mineral  re- 
sources will  be  stressed  at  assemblies  to  be  held  in  many 
of  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  ot  the  State. 
Figures  concerning  the  natural  resources  of  Louisiana 
will  be  mailed  to  the  heads  of  all  schools  in  the  State  today 
by  the  Department  ot  Conservation.  The  material  for 
use  in  the  school  programs  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  T.  H.  Harris.  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
urging  teachers  to  use  the  material  in  instruction  of  their 
pupils. 


Robt.  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner  of  Conservation  ot 
Louisiana,  has  adressed  a  special  letter  to  every  agent  of 
his  department,  asking  that  aid  and  assistance  and  full 
cooperation  be  given  this  week's  programs. 


GOVERNOR    ASKS    CONSERVATION    WEEK 
PROGRAM 


(From  Lafayette  Advertiser,  April  1,  1931)  I 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  April  1 — A  proclamation  by 
Governor  Huey  P.  Long  has  called  upon  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  observe  the  period  from  April  1  to  April  7 
as  American  Conservation  Week. 

In  connection  with  observances  of  the  week  the  Bu- 
reau of  EMucation  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
has  prepared   information  on: 

1.  Bird   Sanctuaries  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Migrations  of  Birds. 

3.  Fish  Pond  Culture  on  Private  Lands. 

4.  The  Pelicans  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Frog  Culture  in  Louisiana. 

6.  The   Carbon  Black  Industry. 

7.  The   Economic   Importance    of  Spanish   Moss. 

8.  The  Outstanding  Furbearers  of  Louisiana. 

9.  The    Possibilities    for    Tung    Tree    Culture    in   Lou- 
isiana. 

10.    The  Vitamin  Content  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster. 

Educational  stress  is  also  being  laid  on  the  State's 
forest  resources,  shrimp  production,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Louisiana,  including  oil. 


CONSERVATION   WEEK 


Period  From  April  1  to  April  7  Will   Be  Observed 


(Lake  Charles  American  Press,  April  1,   1931) 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  April  1 — A  proclamation  by 
Governor  Huey  P.  Long  has  called  upon  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  obs^irve  the  period  from  April  1  to  April  7 
as  American   Conservation  Week. 

In  connection  with  observances  of  the  weok  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
has  prepared   information   on: 

1.  Bird   Sanctuaries  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Migrations  of  Birds. 

3.  Fish  Pond  Culture  on  Private  Lands. 

4.  The  Pelicans  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Frog  Culture  in  Louisiana. 

6.  The   Carbon   Black  Industry. 

7.  The   Economic   Importance   of   Spanish   Moss. 

8.  The  Outstanding  Furbearers  of  Louisiana. 

9.  The    Possibilities    for    Tung    Tree    Culture    in   Lou- 
isiana. 

10.    The  Vitamin  Content  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster. 

Educational  stress  is  also  being  laid  on  the  State's 
forest  resources,  shrimp  production,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Louisiana,  including  oil. 


APRIL  1  TO  7  IS  DESIGNATED  CONSERVATION  WEEK] 
BY  GOVERNOR   LONG 


(Houma  Courier,  April  2,  1931) 


Governor  Huey  P.  Long  has  by  proclamation  designate 
April  1-7  as  Conservation  Week.  Pamphlets  have  been 
sent   to   the   various   public   schools   of  the   State   by   the 
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Conservation  Department  containing  information  about 
Louisiana's  natural  resources,  witli  suggestive  programs 
for  the  observance  of  American  Conservation  Weelc,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Governor's  procla- 
mation the  Department  of  Conservation  has  prepared  the 
following  program  for  presentation  to  the  citizens  and 
school  children  of  the  State: 

1.  Bird   Sanctuaries  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Migrations  of  Birds. 

3.  Fish  Pond  Culture  on  Private  Lands. 

4.  The  Pelicans  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Frog  Culture  in  Louisiana. 

6.  The   Carbon  Black  Industry. 

7.  The   Economic   Importance   of  Spanish   Moss. 

8.  The  Outstanding  Furbearers  of  Louisiana. 

9.  The    Possibilities    for    Tung    Tree    Culture    in   Lou- 
isiana. 

10.    The  Vitamin  Content  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster. 

These  lectures  will  be  available  at  the  Exhibit  of  Lou- 
isiana's  Natural   Resources,    237   Royal   Street. 

A  most  cordial  welcome  is  extended  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleeans  and  parishes  to  visit  the  exhibit  during 
Conservation  Week. 

Proclamation 

WHEREAS  the  week  beginning  April  1st,  and  ending 
on  April  7th,  has  been  designated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  American  Conservation  Week;   and 

WHEREAS  this  has  been  done  to  promote  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  popular  conservation  and  the 
proper  use  of  natural  resources;   and 

WHEREIAS  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in 
point  of  natural  endowment,  as  well  as  a  pioneer  State  in 
conservation  work; 

THEREFORE  I,  Huey  P.  Long,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  April  1st  to  April 
7th  inclusive,  be  known  as  AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
WEEK  in  this  State. 

Further,  I  do  invite  all  conservation  and  civic  organ- 
izations, schools,  churches,  museums,  and  parks  to  ob- 
serve said  week  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  above  purpose,  and  do  refer  them  particularly 
to  the  current  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION 
REVIEW,  known  as  the  annual  number,  for  a  study  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation,  as  it 
is  presently  constituted  under  the  Commissionership  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Maestri. 


CONSERVATION    WEEK 


(Signed)   HUEY  P.  LONG,  Governor. 


March  26,  1931. 


AMERICA'S  CONSERVATION   WEEK 


(Natchitoches  Enterprise,  April  2,  1931) 
Starting  April  1  and  until  April  7  has  been  designated 
throughout  the  United  States  as  American  Conservation 
Week,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  popular  conservation  and  the  proper  use  ot 
our  natural  resources. 

Governor  Long  has  issued  a  proclamation  urging  that 
all  civic  organizations,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  observe  this 
very  important  week,  learn  to  use,  and  not  abuse  nature's 
gifts,  with  which  we  are  particularly  blessed  in  this  sec- 
tion, for  many  do  not  realize  that  these  are  not  inex- 
haustible until  too  late. 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation,  of  which 
Robert  S.  Maestri  is  the  very  capable  head,  has  Issued 
several  suggestions  for  programs  to  follow  during  the 
week,  that  it  behooves  every  citizen  of  Natchitoches 
Parish  to  observe,  and  do  all  In  their  power  to  stimulate 
and  promote  interest  in  Louisiana's  Conservation  all  the 
year  around. 


(St.  James  Voice,  April  4,  1031; 

Although  a  National  Conservation  Week  has  not  been 
created  by  Congress,  practically  all  the  states  dedicate 
the  week  beginning  April  1  to  that  cause.  In  Louisiana, 
Governor  Huey  P.  Long  Issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
its   observation. 

School  children  throughout  the  State  are  holding  exer- 
cises in  honor  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  work  Is  set 
aside.  Also,  in  their  assembly  meetings  they  are  being 
taught  the  value  of  the  preservation  of  wild  life  in  the 
forests  and  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  the  value  of 
conserving  timber  and  natural  resources.  Facts  and  fig- 
ures for  these  lectures  are  being  furnished  the  Instruc- 
tors by  the  State  Department  ot  Conservation. 

This  week  is  not  dedicated  alone  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  youngsters  the  necessity  of  preserving  resources; 
it  is  also  hoped  that  it  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
'grown  ups'  as  well,  in  the  animal  life  and  natural  re- 
sources of  Louisiana. 


CONSERVATION    WEEK     IS    BEING    OBSERVED 


(Jefferson  News,  April   4,   1931) 

This  is  American  Conservation  Week,  and  Governor 
Huey  P.  Long  has  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  aU 
Conservation  and  civic  organizations,  schools,  churches, 
museums,  and  parks  to  observe  the  period  from  April  1 
to  April  7  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  popular  conservation  and 
proper  use  of  the  natural  resources. 

The  Governor  states  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
richest  states  in  the  point  of  natural  endowment,  as  well 
as  a  pioneer  state  in  Conservation  work. 

Colonel  Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  in  line  with  the  proclamation 
of  Governor  Long,  is  distributing  suggestive  programs  for 
the  observance  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  March  Issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Review,  which  is  the  an- 
nual number,  replete  with  data  concerning  the  department 
and  its  several  divisions,  one  of  which  is  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Dauenhauer,  Jr.,  ot  Gretna,  he  being 
the  director  ot  the  divisions  of  enforcement  and  fisheries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

(The  St.  Bernard  Voice,  April  4,  1931) 
The  Voice  is  in  receipt  ot  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Review 
published  by  the  Louisiana  Department  ot  Conservation, 
of  which  Robert  S.  Maestri  is  Commissioner.  It  is  illus- 
trative and  descriptive  of  the  great  work  performed  in 
conserving  the  natural  resources  ot  the  State,  conveying 
a  fair  idea  of  the  task  and  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  the  several  divisions  ot  that  important  artery  ot  the 
State  government.  , 

Much  interesting  and  valuable  information  is  contained 
in  the  Annual  Review,  which  appears  simultaneously  with 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  Huey  P.  Long  fixing  April 
1  to  April  7  as  American  Conservation  Week,  and  it  wiU 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library.  We  congratulate 
Conolonel  Maestri  and  his  staff  upon  the  efficient  and 
succesful  conduct  ot  the  Conservation  Department. 


CONSERVATION    WEEK   TO    BEGIN    MONDAY 


(Morning  Tribune,  April  5,  1931) 
Conservation  Week  will  begin  in  New  Orleans  Monday 
night    with    special    programs    exhibiting   the    State's    re- 
sources at  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  Audi- 
torium.  237   Roval   Street. 
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Special  programs  have  been  arranged  for  every  night 
during  the  week,  including  addresses  by  educational 
leaders,  state  officials  and  conservation  authorities.  Mo- 
tion pictures  of  several  phases  of  Conservation  Week  will 
also  be  shown. 

The  week  schedule  includes: 

Monday — "Education    in    Relation    to    Conservation." 
Tuesday — "Fisheries — Culture  and  Industry." 
Wednesday — "Louisiana   Fur   and   Wild   Life." 
Thursday — "Louisiana  Oysters — Their  Life  History  and 

Value." 
Friday — "Forestry — Its   Important  Factors." 

Conservation  Week  was  postponed  in  deference  to 
Holy  Week  during  the  past  week,  although  special  dis- 
plays have  been  open  at  the  Universities  and  schools  of 
the  city  and  State  museums  and  parks.  The  celebration 
of  Conservation  Week  is  being  held  in  accordance  with 
the  proclamation   issued  by  Governor  Long. 


CONSERVATION    WEEK  TO    BEGIN    MONDAY 


(Times-Picayune,  April   5,   1931) 

Conservation  Week  will  begin  in  New  Orleans  Monday 
night  with  special  programs  exhibiting  the  State's  re- 
sources at  thd  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  Audi- 
torium, 237  Royal  Street. 

Special  programs  have  been  arranged  for  every  night 
during  the  week,  including  addresses  by  educational 
leaders,  state  officials  and  conservation  authorities.  Mo- 
tion pictures  of  several  phases  of  Conservation  Week  will 
also  be  shown. 

The  week  schedule  includes: 

Monday — "Education    in    Relation    to    Conservation." 
Tuesday — "Fisheries — Culture  and  Industry." 
Wednesday — "Louisiana   Fur   and   Wild   Life." 
Thursday — "Louisiana  Oysters — Tlieir  Life  History  and 

Value." 
Friday — "Forestry — Its   Important  Factors." 

Conservation  Weak  was  postponed  in  deference  to 
Holy  Week  during  the  past  week,  although  special  dis- 
plays have  been  open  at  the  Universities  and  schools  of 
the  city  and  state  museums  and  parks.  The  celebration 
of  Conservation  Week  is  being  held  in,  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Long. 


CONSERVATION   WEEK 


(Monroe  World,  April  5,  1931) 

No  state  in  the  Union  has  greater  reason  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Conservation  of  its  natural  timber  and  other 
resources  than  has  Louisiana.  In  harmony  with  that 
interest  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  from  April  1  to  7  as  "Con- 
servation Week"  in  order  that  the  public  in  general  may 
give  heed  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  it  affects 
the  entire  State.  The  proclamation  is  a  part  of  a  na- 
tional program  with  conservation  as  its  theme.  The 
Governor  recites  the  fact  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
richest  states  in  the  Union  in  point  of  natural  endowment, 
and  as  a  pioneer  in  conservation  work.  Until  recent 
years  this  State  occupied  first  place  as  a  producer  of 
lumber,  and  was  only  displaced  from  that  high  position 
by  exhaustion  of  its  primeval  forests.  To  remedy  this 
situation  systematic  and  comprehensive  efforts  have  been 
exerted  through  a  program  of  reforestation  fostered  by 
the  Conservation  Department  and  carried  out  by  various 
lumber  interests  of  Louisiana.  These  have  been  sup- 
ported by  active  public  sentiment  expressed  through 
various   organizations   throughout  the   State. 


The  observance  of  "Conservation  Week"  is  in  line 
with  this  movement  and  deserves  the  encouragement  of 
the  entire  citizenry.  As  the  Governor  phrases  it  in  his 
proclamation,  the  people  and  the  State  are  urged  to 
recognize  Conservation  Week,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting a  "more  thorough  knowledge  of  popular  conser- 
vation and  the  proper  use  of  our  natural  resources,"  and 
invites  "all  conservation  and  civic  organizations,  schools, 
churches,  museums,  and  parks  to  observe  said  week  In 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose." 

The  current  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Re- 
view contains  a  vast  varietey  of  information  dealing  with 
the  subject,  and  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  efforts 
that  are  being  successfully  exerted  in  the  State  for  the 
development  of  its  timber  resources. 


"HARRIS  TO  SPEAK  ON  SCHOOLS'  PART  IN 
CONSERVATION" 


State   Superintendent  To   Deliver  First  of  Series  of  Talks 


(Advance  Notes  from  Times-Picayune,  April   6,  1931) 

T.  H.  Harris  of  Baton  Rouge,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  will  speak  on  "Education  in  Relation  to 
Conservation,"  at  7  o'clock  tonight  at  the  auditorium  of 
the  Conservation  Department,  239  Royal  Street.  The  lec- 
ture is  first  of  a  series  of  talks  to  be  given  each  night, 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  in  connection  with  Conser- 
vation Week. 

Mr.  Harris,  widely  known  for  his  educational  work, 
will  talk  on  the  part  schools  can  play  in  the  Conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  the  preservation  of  wild 
life.     He  will  arrive  in  New  Orleans  this  morning. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures  a  film  depicting  the 
need  and  scope  of  conservation  work  in  Louisiana  will 
be  shown.  A  number  of  scenes  from  the  Vieux  Carre 
and  old  French  and  Spanish  buildings  of  New  Orleans 
will  be  shown  with  the  picture. 

The  principal  speakers  in  the  succeeding  programs 
will  be  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  Tuesday  night;  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Avery 
Island,  Wednesday  night;  Dr.  Albert  B.  Dinwiddle,  pres- 
ident of  Tulane  University;  and  Rev.  John  W.  Hynes, 
president  of  Loyola   University,   Friday  night. 

National  observation  of  Conservation  Week  originally 
was  set  for  April  1  through  7,  but  because  several  days 
in  this  period  were  devoted  to  Easter  celebrations  the 
New  Orleans  program  has  been  extended  through  April  10. 

Educational  program  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
wild  life  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  will  be 
presented  this  week  in  many  of  the  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  city  and  State. 


s 


DR.    SIVIITH    TALKS    ON    CONSERVATION 


University    Speaker   Stresses    Danger   to    State's    Forest 
Lands 


(Times-Picayune,  April   5,   1931) 

Education  was  declared  the  foundation  stone  of  Lou- 
isiana's Conservation  movement  by  Dr.  James  M.  Smith, 
speaking  on  State  University  Extension,  Tuesday  night 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  at 
239  Royal  Street. 

He  enumerated  three  other  factors  necessary  to  as- 
sure success  o£  the  State  program  as  legislation,  organ- 
ization,  and   administration. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  on  the  second  night  of  Louisiana 
Conservation  Week.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
thorough  realization  of  problems  confronting  the  depart- 
ment when  he  declared  that  fires  today  are  sweeping 
over    approximately    12,000,000    acres    of    the    State's    re- 
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niaining  forest  lands,  while  at  least  10,000,000  additional 
acres  are  being  cut  away.  Only  about  2,000,000  acres,  he 
said,  are  being  replanted  for  future  generations. 

"So  we  are  cutting  and  losing  by  fire  more  than  we 
are  saving  by  reforestation,"  he  said.  "Conservation  is 
based  on  a  psychological  conception  or  factor.  There 
are  those  who  look  only  to  the  present  and  have  no  vision 
of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  man  who 
envisions  the  future  and  would  conserve  for  the  future. 
Conservation,  after  all,  is  only  a  matter  of  education, 
which  is  the  foundation  stone  on  which  it  is  based." 

He  then  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a  complete  un- 
derstanding by  the  public  for  legislative  needs  followed 
by  thorough  organization  and  administration  to  conserve 
the   State's  natural  resources   for  after  years. 

The  Tuesday  night  program  was  devoted  to  the  fish- 
eries division  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, J.  N.  Gowanloch,  Chief  Biologist,  of  the  Department, 
delivered  an  address  explaining  the  State's  sea  fisheries 
and  sea  research  conducted  by  his  division,  after  which 
motion  pictures  of  Louisiana  bird  life  featuring  wild  game 
found  in  the  coastal  region  were  shown. 

The  fisheries  division  is  under  the  supervision  of  J. 
B.  Dauenhauer,  Jr.,  which  with  the  aid  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  is  at  present  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  life  habits  of  the  Louisiana  shrimp,  a  work 
which  also  constitutes  a  major  function  of  the  newly 
organized  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  and  Statistics. 
Dr.  Gowanloch,  who  is  an  internationally  known  scientist, 
has  been  employed  with  a  trained  staff  to  conduct  this 
research. 

The  Wednesday  night  program  of  Louisiana  Conser- 
vation Week  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Wild  Life  and  Minerals.  Dr.  Reinhardt  A.  Steinmayer, 
of  Tulane  University,  will  speak  on  Louisiana  salt  domes, 
and  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  is  to  address  the  meeting  on  Lou- 
isiana wild  life.  Richard  B.  Otero  will  introduce  the 
speakers.     Motion  pictures  will  be  shown. 


The  program  for  each  night  will  be  announced  In  full 
from  day  to  day. 


WEEK    DEDICATED  TO  CONSERVATION 


Special    Programs    Every    Evening    as    Resources    Are 
Emphasized 


(Advance  Notes,  New  Orleans  States,  April  5,  1931) 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Huey  P.  Long,  Conservation  Week  is  being  ob- 
served by  civic  organizations,  schools,  churches,  museums, 
and  parks  throughout  the  State.  Special  exercises  and 
exhibits  are  being  staged  in  line  with  suggestions  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Conservation.  In  New  Or- 
leans actual  observance  of  the  week,  which  is  a  national 
event,  has  been  postponed  in  deference  to  Holy  Week. 
However,  special  displays  have  been  opened  at  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  the  city  as  well  as  at  the  State 
Museum   and  parks. 

;?.Ionday  night  will  mark  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
week  in  New  Orleans,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  on  through 
Friday,  special  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Department's 
auditorium  located  at  the  Conservation  Museum,  237 
Royal  St.  Special  programs  have  been  arranged  for  each 
night.  They  will  include  addresses  by  educational  leaders, 
prominent  state  officials  and  conservation  authorities; 
motion  pictures  on  the  several  phases  of  Conservation 
will  also  be  exhibited. 

The  schedule  for  the  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday — Education  in  Relation  to  Conservation. 

Tuesday — Fisheries — Culture  and  Industry. 

Wednesday — Fur   and    Wild    Life. 

Thursday — The  Louisiana  Oyster,  Its  Life  History  and 

Value  to  the  Pelican   State. 
Friday — Forestry — Important     Factors,     Past,     Present 

and   Future. 


WILD    LIFE    SHOWN    HERE    THIS    WEEK 

(Advance   Notes   from  Times-Picayune,  April   5,   1931) 
Those  who  desire  to  know  of  the  wild  life  of  Louisiana 
and    its    varied    natural    resources    may    Isarn    much   this 
week  in  the  observance  of  Conservation  Week. 

Each  night  at  7  o'clock  from  Monday  through  Friday, 
there  will  be  a  program  presented  at  the  exhibition  audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  237  Royal.  It 
will  be  open  to   the  public. 

Conservation  Week  was  observed  in  other  parishes  ol 
the  State  last  week,  but  because  of  its  being  Holy  Week 
was  deferred  in  New  Orleans  until  this  week.  It  is 
nationally  observed,  and  was  held  in  Louisiana  under 
proclamation  by  Governor  Huey  P.  Long.  Program  for 
Monday  night  will  be  "Education  in  Relation  to  Conser- 
vation." Subjects  for  the  other  nights  will  be:  Tuesday, 
"Fisheries,  Culture  and  Industry";  Wednesday,  "Louisiana 
Fur  and  Wild  Life";  Thursday  "The  Louisiana  Oyster, 
Its  Life  History  and  Value  to  the  State";  and  Friday, 
"Forestry — Important  Factors,  Past,  Present,  and  Future." 


CONSERVATION  WEEK  PROGRAM  TONIGHT 


(New  Orleans  Tribune,  April  6,  1931) 

A  series  of  educational  programs  that  is  to  be  held 
nightly  through  Friday  will  be  begun  at  7  p.  m.  today  at 
the  exhibition  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, 237  Royal  St.  The  programs  are  being  arranged  in 
observance   of   Conservation   Week. 

"Education  in  Relation  to  Conservation"  will  be  the 
subject  of  tonight's  program.  State  officials,  conservation 
authorities,  and  educational  leaders  will  speak  during 
the  week,  and  motion  pictures  relating  to  phases  of  the 
talks,  will  be  presented.  Conservation  Week,  held  last 
week  in  other  parishes,  was  postponed  in  New  Orleans 
in  deference  to  Holy  Week  programs. 


HARRIS  LECTURES  ON  CONSERVATION 


State   Superintendent  Stresses   Importance   of   Education 

(Times-Picayune    April  7,   1931) 

"The  relation  of  education  to  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Louisiana  was  stressed  by  T.  H. 
Harris,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  before  a  large 
audience  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Louisiana's  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation's  Museum  at  239  Royal  Street, 
Monday  night.  His  address  was  one  of  a  series  to  be 
delivered  nightly  during  Louisiana  Conservation  Week. 

Mr.  Harris  urged  use  of  the  schools  of  the  State  to 
further  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  conservation  and 
the  protection  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  supply  for  future  generations.  He  also 
touched  on  the  value  of  motion  pictures  in  spreading 
information  from  the  department  to  the  public. 

James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  introduced  Mr.  Harris,  and  gave  a  short 
address  explaining  the  object  of  Conservation  Week.  The 
two  speakers  were  followed  by  Richard  B.  Otero,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Department,  who 
spoke  during  an  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  which 
showed  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  State.  Lou- 
isiana Conservation  Week  is  the  State's  program  in  the 
National  Conservation  Week  movement.  Originally  sched- 
uled to  open  April  1  and  close  April  7,  its  opening  was 
postponed  until  Monday,  because  of  its  conflict  with  Holy 
Week.  Another  lecture  will  be  given  tonight  and  each 
night   through   the   week. 
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Subjects  to  be  touched  on  include: 

1.  Bird  Sanctuaries  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Migrations  of  Birds. 

3.  Fish  Pond  Culture  on  Private  Lands. 

4.  The   Pelicans  of  Louisiana. 

5.  Frog  Culture  in  Louisiana. 

6.  The  Carbon  Black  Industry. 

7.  The  Economic  Importance  of  Spanish  Moss. 

8.  The   Outstanding   Furbearers   of  Louisiana. 

9.  The   Possibilities  for  Tung  Tree   Culture. 

10.    The  Vitamin  Content  of  the  Louisiana  Oyster. 

In  connection  with  the  week  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation has  issued  its  Annual  Review,  a  volume  of 
more  than  140  pages  giving  an  insight  into  the  functions 
of  the  Department  and  its  several  bureaus,  and  presenting 
a  wealth  of  pictures  and  statistics  relating  to  the  State's 
natural  resources. 


SALT  DOMES,  WILD  LIFE,  ARE  TOPICS 


Talks    Made    in    Connection    With    Observation   of 
Conservation  Week 


(Times-Picayune,  April  9,  1931) 

Economic  value  of  Louisiana  salt  domese  and  methods 
employed  in  their  location  were  explained  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Steinmayer  of  Tulane  University,  and  Edward  A.  Mc- 
Uhenny  spoke  on  Louisiana  Wild  Life  before  a  large 
audience  in  the  auditorium  of  the  exhibit  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  Wednesday  night.  Motion 
pictures  of  wild  life  concluded  the  program. 

The  two  addresses  were  delivered  in  connection  with 
observance  of  Louisiana  Conservation  Week,  which  will 
continue  through  Friday.  The  speakers  were  introduced 
by  James  P.  Guillot,  Secretary  of  the  Department,  who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director  of 
the  division  of  furs  and  wild  life,  who  was  detained  by 
illness. 

Dr.  Steinmayer  declared  there  are  110  known  salt 
domes  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  coastal  areas,  41  of  which 
are  within  this  State,  twenty-five  of  these  are  now  pro- 
ducing oil.  He  explained  geological  methods  for  locating 
the  domes  and  declared  their  principal  yields  are  salt, 
oil,  and  sulphur. 

His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  motion  pictures  and 
maps  showing  the  location  of  Louisiana  domes  and  their 
geological  structures.  In  conclusion,  he  showed  pictures 
of  prehistoric  mammals,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found   on   Avery's   Island. 

Mr.  Mcllhenny's  address  outlined  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  its  work  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1912.  He  also  explained  the  commercial  value 
of  wild  fur  bearing  animals,  birds,  and  wild  game,  and 
declared  Louisiana  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  wild  life  in 
North   America. 

The  principal  address  tonight  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Dinwiddle,  president  of  Tulane  University,  on 
science  and  conservation.  Another  speaker  will  be  John 
Dymond,  Jr.,  attorney,  and  president  of  the  Delta  Duck 
Club,  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  present  administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Conservation.  The  program 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  divisions  of  oysters  and 
research. 


CONSERVATION  CHIEF  TALKS  ON  OYSTERS 


McConnell   Tells  of   Efforts  to   Uphold    Fame   of   Louisiana 
Bivalves 


for  fine  oyster  production,  James  N.  McConnell,  Director 
of  Divisions  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation,  said  in  an  address  at  the 
exhibit  auditorium  of  the  Department  Thursday  night. 

The  address  was  made  in  connection  with  the  observ- 
ance of  Conservation  Week,  which  will  be  concluded  to- 
night. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Shaw,  head  of  the  minerals  division  of  the 
Department,  will  speak  on  minerology  at  the  concluding 
program.  C.  S.  Williamson  will  speak  on  forest  resources 
and  their  future  value,  and  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  will  talk  on  reforestration. 


CONSERVATION  WEEK  IS  OBSERVED 


Maestri    Puts    Department   On    Paying    Basis    In   State 


(Times-Picayune    April  10,  1931) 
The    fame    of   Louisiana's    oysters    is    world-wide,   and 
every   effort  is   made  to   maintain   the   State's   reputation 


(The   Louisiana   Progress,   April,   1931) 

During  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  April  7  Conservation 
Week  was  observed  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation  under  the 
capable  and  efficient  leadership  of  Col.  Robert  S.  Maestri 
told  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages  Louisiana   enjoys. 

The  Annual  Conservation  Review,  an  extremely  credit- 
able volume  and  complete  in  detail,  was  published  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  observance  of  Conservation  Week. 
Readers  of  the  Progress  desiring  to  obtain  this  interest' 
ing  volume  may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  the  Department 
of  Conservation  in  New  Orleans. 

Conservation  has  a  vital  meaning  to  Louisiana. 

Man,  as  nature's  insurgent  son,  has  in  the  course  of 
his  long  history,  slowly  and  painfully  conquered  one  by 
one  the  natural  forces  and  dangers  about  him,  using  at 
first  with  prodigal  and  wasteful  hand  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  natural  resources  around  him. 

Now  with  the  developments  of  the  modern  world,  its 
machines,  its  chemical  laboratories,  its  vast  and  swift 
transportation  systems,  and  its  immense  and  tangled 
mesh-work  of  commerce,  Man  has  come  all  too  slowly 
to  realize  that  Nature's  storehouse  is  not  inexhaustible, 
and  that  he  must  not  look  alone  to  reaping  Nature's 
harvests  today,  but  that  he  must  so  guard  his  reaping 
that  there  will  yet  be  harvest  for  his  children  and  his 
children's  children. 

That  is  what  Conservation  means,  so  to  use  Nature's 
gifts  that  profiting  abundantly  today  we  may  still  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  the  old  fishermen's  song  says,  "Always 
reap  the  harvest  that  to  all  is  free." 

The  Annual  Louisiana  Conservation  Review,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
contains  in  its  142  pages  a  worthy  record  of  the  much 
that  has  been  done  and  the  much  that  remains  to  do  in 
this  work.  Conservation  touches  directly,  or  indirectly, 
the  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Louisiana. 

Conservation  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  State. 

Here  are  given  a  few  suggested  topics  on  the  subject 
of  our  natural  resources,  their  value,  their  meaning,  and 
their  protection.  The  Department  of  Conservation  calls 
upon  all  interested  in  civic  leadership  to  do  their  part 
in  carrying  far  and  wide  the   Conservation  message. 

Louisiana   Forest    Resources 
1 — Extent  and  volume  of  Louisiana's  original  forest  lands. 

A.  Early  use  of  forests  by  colonists  and  settlers. 

B.  Unavoidable  loss  of  forests  for  land  clearing. 

C.  Losses  by  uncontrolled  forest  fires. 

2 — Present  and  future  supply  of  forests. 

A.  Extent  and  volume  of  virgin  timber. 

B.  Extent  and  volume  of  second  growth  timber. 
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C.  Rate    of    consumption    per    capita    and    surplus    for 
outside  sales   and  use. 

D.  Expectation  of  future  yields  by  systematic  and  ef- 
ficient practice  of  forestry  principles. 

3 — Financial  Factors. 

A.  Value  of  forest  products  to  State. 
1 — Annual   Revenues. 

2 — By-products. 

3 — Tax  Assessment  valuations. 

B.  Woodworking   Industries. 
1 — Paper  plants. 

2 — Creosote   plants. 
3 — Refabrication  plants. 
4 — Value   of  forest  products. 

A.  Relation  to  other  resources, 

(1)   Minerals  fuels,   (2)   Iron  and  copper,   (3)   Build- 
ing stone,  brick    cement,  materials,  etc. 

B.  Influence  on  floods,  drouths,  power  supply,  and  com- 
munity  water  supplies. 

C.  Protection  of  wild  life  and  aquatic  life. 

D.  Indirect    relation    to     navigation    and    water    way 
maintenance. 

5 — Forest  protection. 

1 — Systematic  patrol  and  towers   to  prevent  fires. 

2 — Co-operation  of  land  owners  and  United  States  For- 
est Service  with  Conservation  Commission. 
6 — Economic   Factors. 

1 — Value   to  business  institutions   of  the   State. 

2 — Benefits    to   Louisiana   industrial   workers. 

3 — Relation    between     forest     crops     and     agricultural 
crops. 

4 — Forests  and  the  effects  on  population. 

5 — Factors   that    show   man's    dependence    upon   forest 
production  and  protection. 

Fur    Life   and   Wild   Life 

The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  wild  life  of  Louisiana. 

The  fur  bearing  animals  of  Louisiana,  their  ways,  their 
food. 

Trapping. 

Louisiana  fur  production  annually  exceeds  in  value 
total  for  all  of  Canada. 

The  marvelous   bird  life   of  Louisiana. 

Sea   birds. 

Their   breeding    colonies    and    their   migrations. 

The  story  of  the  egret. 

Bird  life  in  the  past  and  today. 

Protection  of  birds  and  animals  by  wild  life  refuges. 

Man  as  the  keeper  of  his  wild  friends. 

Marsh  Island,  State  Wild  Life  Refuge,  and  the  Rocke- 
feller   Foundation. 

The  Conservation  Department  as  the  guardian  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  State. 

Wealth   From   the  Waters  of   River  and   Sea 

The  story  of  the  oyster. 

Oyster  farming  was  practiced  by  the  ancient  Romans 
and  the  art  was  like  so  many  other  things,  forgotten  and 
lost,  during  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Today 
science  has  bit  by  bit  built  up  the  basis  for  sound  care 
of  our  oyster  resources.  Annually  the  world's  oyster  har- 
vest totals  over  twenty  million  dollars,  of  which  we  in 
the  United  States  possess  much  over  half. 

The  life  history  of  the  oyster. 

Its  breeding,  development,  growth,  habits,  enemies. 

Methods   of   oyster   culture. 

The  planting  of  shells. 

Rebedding  oysters. 

Oysters  as  valuable  food. 

The  history  of  the  oyster  industry,  and  its  present 
extent  and  value  to  the  oystermen  and  to  the  State. 


The   growing  consumption  and  demand. 

The  great  need  for  State  supervision  and  control  to 
prevent  oyster  crop  depiction  and  to  protect  the  oy.ster- 
men. 

The  salt  and  fresh  water  fisheries  of  Louisiana. 

Production  and  market. 

Commercial  developments. 

Food  values  and  availability  of  palatable  fish. 

The  art  of  fishing. 

The  game  fishes  of  the  State. 

Sport  fishing  in  stream,  lake,  and  sea. 

The  fish  hatcheries  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  fish  hatcheries. 

The  modern  nursery  of  millions  of  game  fishes. 

Shrimp    fishery. 

Shrimp  production  of  Louisiana  grown  from  13,000,000 
lbs.  in  1918  to  over  49,000,000  lbs.  in  1929. 

Shrimp  family  history  completely  unknown. 

Need  for  thorough  scientific  study  as  basis  for  proper 
conservation  of  resources  that  in  1928  produced  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  a  total  of  over  115,000,000  lbs. 

State  program  for  scientific  investigation  by  new  Bu- 
reau of  Scientific   Research  and   Statistics. 

Importance  of  State  supervision  and  control  of  Lou- 
isiana fisheries. 

Topics  on  Louisiana  Minerals 

1.  The  mineral  life  of  Louisiana — its  phases  and  value  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

2.  Oil — the  liquid  wealth  of  the  Pelican  State.  What  the 
Conservation  Department  is   doing  to  preserve  it. 

3.  Natural  Gas — the  service  Louisiana  is  rendering  by 
providing  cheap  and  satisfactory  heat  and  light  to  the 
nation. 

4.  Sulphur  and  Salt — rare  gifts  of  nature  and  how  Lou- 
isiana has  been  blessed  with  them. 

5.  Tlie  future  of  Louisiana  as  the  Queen  State  of  the 
Union  from  the  standpoint  of  mineral  resources. 


DR.  DINWIDDIE  GIVES  LECTURE  ON   RESOURCES 


Dymond    Describes   Growth   of  Conservation   Work   in 
Louisiana 


(Tribune,  April  10,  1931) 

"Protection,  enlargement,  and  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Louisiana  will  make  it  the  outstanding 
State  of  America  in  those  things  for  which  it  already 
is  famous,"  said  Dr.  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  president  of  Tulane 
University,  in  his  speech  last  night  at  the  Conservation 
Commission  Auditorium,  237  Royal  Street,  on  the  next  to 
the  last  program  of  Conservation  Week.  Dr.  Din-mddie 
outlined  the  growth  of  the  necessity  for  conservation 
since  the  time  when  America  was  first  discovered,  and 
declared  that  it  was  not  so  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
realized  that  lavishment  had  become  waste  and  the  coal 
and  forestry  problems  were  serious.  Experimentation  and 
scientific  research  are  now  being  applied  to  every  de- 
partment of  conservation.  Dr.  Dinwiddle  said,  and  upon 
them  depends  the  highest  development  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Dymond  was  the  next  speaker,  his  subject  being  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Department,  Mr.  Dymond  told  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  conservation  work  since  his  first 
connection  with  it  30  years  ago,  and  declared  that  the 
progress  now  being  made  was  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any   during   the   entire    history   of   the    State. 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by  R.  B.  Otero.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Commission,  and  James 
P.  Guillot,  Secretary. 

Tonight's  program,  which  will  begin  at  7  o'clock,  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  special  observation  of  C-onserration 
Week.  Moving  and  sound  pictures  of  the  wild  life  and 
industries  of  Louisiana  are  features  of  each  program. 
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CABLE  ADDRESSES 


Orlean 
York. 


Chaitin-Nf 
Bentley's 


PHONE   MAin    1997 


INTERNATIONAL  FUR 
MERCHANTS,  Inc. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

Affiliated  with 

International    Fur    Merchants,    Inc.,    New  York 
Chaitin-Bobrow,    inc.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
L.    &   W.    Fuchs,    Leipzig,   Germany 


520  St.   Louis  St. 


New   Orleans,   La. 


Landry  Memorial  High  School 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Directed    by   The    Christian    Brothers 
LAKE  CHARLES,   LA. 


WM.  T.  BURTON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Boating,  Towing,  Dredging 
Clam  and  Oyster  Shells 


SULPHUR, 


LOUISIANA 


The  GrasseUi  Chemical  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS 

ALKALIES — INSECTICIDES 

Office    and    Warehouse: 

1140  South  Robertson,  Cor.  Clio  St. 

Phones  MAin  3357-3358 


( 
t 

NEW  ORLEANS, LOUISIANA       | 


Marshall  Street  Garage 

General  Repairing  and  Storage 

1106-10    Marshall    Street 
Shreveport,   La. 


The  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

200  CARONDELET  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits    $1,627,516.63 

Member    Federal    Reserve    System    and 
New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Ass'n 


^^¥^Ci 


SAND 
GRAVEL 


SHELLS 
CEMENT 


DIESEL- ELECTRIC       DPJDGE      TCHEFUNCTA 

DREI>GI1\G 

ai4HOWARD  AVE.        NEW  ORLEANS, LA. 


DELAWARE-LOUISIANA  FUR 
TRAPPING  CO.,  Inc. 

OPERATORS  OF  FUR  LANDS 

RAW  FURS 


529  Iberville  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


EDGAR   A.    BATTISTELLA  WALTER  BATTISTELLA 

Res.   Phone    Gal.   5538  Res.    Phone   Fr.   3656 

E.  BATTISTELLA  &  BRO. 

FISH,  CRABS,  SHRIMP,  TURTLE  &  OYSTERS 

Stalls  47-48  French  Fish  Market 

Market    Phones:    MAin     6740-6741 

NEW  ORLEANS,        -  ...        LOUISIANA 
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Louisiana  Nature  Guardians 

"Upon  my  honor,  as  a  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  all  our 
natural  friends,  to  guard  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  far  as  possible 
influence  others  to  do  the  same." 


WHEN  the  Nature  Guardian  Club  of  Louisi- 
ana was  formed  several  years  ago,  it  met 
an  instant  and  hearty  response  from  the 
teachers  and  the  school  children  all  over  the  State. 
From  a  small  interested  group  it  has  grown 
steadily  into  a  mighty  force  of  thousands  of  young 
conservationists.  These  children  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  handsome  lithographed  badges,  and 
certificates  of  membership.  New  Clubs  are  being 
formed  each  week  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Eudcational  Bureau  to  enroll  every  Louisiana  boy 
and  girl,  white  or  colored,  under  the  Nature 
Guardian  banner. 

How  You  Can  Become  a  Nature  Guardian 


YOUR  PART 

Consult  your  teacher. 

Ask  that  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club  be  explained  to  you  and  the  class. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Get  a  responsible  person  to  indorse  it,  after 
proving  that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  of  a 
Nature  Guardian. 

Sign  the  application  and  mail  the  card,  or  give 
to  your  teacher,  to  send  with  cards  from  all  the 
class. 


We  send  the  application  card. 

We  send  you  a  handsome  badge,  a  certificate 
of  membership,  Nature  Guardian  pamphlets  and 
other  literature. 


This  is  all  free,  and  is  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  of  instilling  into  the  children's  minds  a 
knowledge  of  Louisiana's  wild  life  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  economic  value  to  the  State. 

It  also  aims  to  develop  individual  humanita- 
rianism.  Even  within  this  short  time  an  amazins: 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  our  young  folks  toward  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 


Near  Nature  Guardians:  Since  our  last  issue 
some  of  our  Louisiana  birds,  animals,  and  fishes, 
have  been  away  on  a  visit.  They  were  especially 
invited  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Exposition  of 
Progress,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  they  were 
very  enthusiastically  received. 


They  stayed  in  the  Louisiana  exhibit,  and 
everyone  stopped  to  look  at  them  and  to  admire 
them.  Among  the  birds  shown  were  the  beautiful 
flamingo,  snowy  egrets,  herons,  various  game 
birds,  and  song  birds,  such  as  robins,  mocking- 
birds, and  blue  birds. 

The  fur  exihibit  attracted  much  attention.  The 
children,  especially,  were  interested  in  the  mink, 
the  otter,  and  tlie  muskrat. 

Several  large  Louisiana  alligators  greeted 
the  St.  Louis  boys  and  girls,  and  the  forestry'  ex- 
hibit was  one  of  great  interest. 

The  minerals  of  our  State  were  very  appro- 
priately displayed,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  the 
thousands  who  visited  our  exhibit  daily  to  learn 
of  our  endless  supply  of  salt,  and  our  wonderful 
output  of  oil  and  its  applied  products.  Our  fish 
and  oysters  created  much  favorable  comment. 

We  wish  each  one  of  our  guardians  could  have 
gone  to  St.  Louis  with  all  the  wonderful  gifts  that 
God  has  given  so  lavishly  to  our  State,  but  per- 
haps in  the  near  future  all  of  you  will  be  able  to 
visit  our  permanent  exhibition  of  Louisiana's 
natural  resources  at  239  Royal  Street,  New  Orl- 
eans. 

Please  write  us  about  anything  you  are  doing 
that  is  of  interest,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
it,  so  all  the  guardians  will  know  what  each  is 
doing. 

With  love  and  best  wis'.^es  for  a  happy  vaca- 
tion to  you  all. 

The  Editor. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  John  P.  Clark,  a  St. 
Louis  boy,  who  is  interested  in  Consem-ation,  and 
who  wants  to  become  a  club  member : 

4100  Lafayette  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
May  10.  1931. 

My  Dear  Editor:  As  you  no  doubt  know,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Exposition,  placed  a  wonderful  exhibit. 

I  am  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  expect  to 
graduate  from  one  of  the  Saint  Louis  Public 
Grammer  ScIt^oIs.  My  classmates  and  I  are  in- 
terested in  Conservation  and  I  have  written  you, 
regarding  my  membership  in  the  "Louisiana  Na- 
ture Guardians."  Does  my  inhabitance  of  Mis- 
souri prevent  my  eligibility?  I  am  greatly 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  nature. 
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Trusting  I  will  hear  from  you  in  a  short 
whle,  I  remain, 

John  P.  Clark. 

P.  S.  I  believe  other  members  of  my  class 
would  appreciate  membership.  I,  perhaps,  shall 
mail  you  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  few  days. 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  welcome  John  into  our 
Club.  We  hope  he  will  write  to  us  often,  and  send 
some  interesting  information  about  his  State. 


A  letter  from  a  Louisiana  Guardian,  who  is 
going  to  write  something  for  us. 

Castor,  La. 
May  10,  1931. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  was  just  noticing  the  interest- 
ing poems  and  themes  which  were  written  in  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Review.  I  have  found 
them  to  be  very  educational,  especially  because 
my  class  is  studying  Louisiana  History.  I  believe 
I  can  also  write  themes  which  will  be  interesting. 

May  I  become  a  member  of  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club?  And  also  receive  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Review  monthly,  for  all  of  us 
think  it  is  delightful. 

Please  reply  soon  as  I  want  to  send  a  theme  to 
be  published  in  the  June  issue. 

Hoping  I  can  be  a  member  soon,  I  am 

Very  very  truly, 

Tynie  Smith. 

We  are  sure  that  you  can  write  interesting 
themes,  Tyhie,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
printing  some  in  these  columns  very  soon. 


From  the  Monroe  Morning  World  we  clip  the 
following  verses  by  very  youthful  poets: 

My  Sheep 

I  have  a  little  sheep 
I  always  want  to  keep. 

Juanita  Laurent, 
1-B,  Lida  Benton  School. 


Violets 


There  are  pretty  little  violets 

That  are  pretty  and  blue. 
But  none  of  the  flowers 

Are  fairer  than  you. 

I  like  pretty  violets. 

That  are  pretty  blue, 
I  like  pretty  roses  ' 

That  are  pretty,  too. 

Pretty  little  violets,  so  blue, 

Pretty  little  roses,  too, 
Pretty  little  violets  that  you  sent  in  a  vase. 
They  have  a  green  stem  and  a  pretty  face. 

James  Mcllwain, 
4-A  Grade,  Sherrouse  School. 


The  American  Press  of  Lake  Charles  prints 
the  following  interesting  letters  about  birds.  The 
Meadow  Lark  is  one  of  Louisiana's  most  loved 
birds,  while  the  shrike,  though  showing  undeni- 
able traces  of  the  hawk,  is  interesting  because  of 
its  food  habits.  In  Louisiana  this  bird  is  fre- 
quently called  "French  Mockingbird,"  because  of 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  beautiful 
singer : 

The  Shrike 

Dear  Editor:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  bird 
called  the  shrike?  Possibly  you  have  but,  by  a 
different  name,  such  as  the  Butcher  Bird. 

It  is  a  family  of  birds  comprising  about  twe 
hundred,  chiefly  old  world  species.  Two  are  found 
m  America.  The  northern  shrike,  or  butcher  bird, 
clad  in  grey,  with  black  wings  and  tail  and  white 
under  parts,  breeds  in  the  far  north  and  winters 
southward  as  far  as  Virginia.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  long  and  has  a  stout  hooked,  saw-like  bill. 
Its  habit  is  to  sit  aloft  on  a  dead  branch,  watch- 
ing for  grass  hoppers,  mice,  and  small  birds.  It 
is  a  special  foe  of  the  English  sparrow.  The 
shrike  is  noticeable  for  a  habit  of  hanging  its 
food,  till  needed,  on  a  thorn,  in  the  fork  of  a  twig, 
or  on  the  barb  of  a  wire  fence.  The  loggerhead 
shrike  with  black  upper  parts  is  an  inch  shorter 
and  breeds  from  the  Canadian  line  southward.  It 
combines  the  habits  of  a  hawk  and  a  fly  catcher. 
It  nests  in  thorny  hedges  and  thickets  at  the 
height  of  one's  head  or  higher. 

Hoping  to  see  my  letter  in  the  American 
Press,  Jr.,  I  am.. 

Your  junior  reader, 

Marvin  Greenberg. 


Dear  Editor:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Tailor  Bird?  It  is  a  warbler  of  the  East  Indies, 
noted  for  the  construction  of  its  nest.  There  are 
several  species.  The  tailor  bird  sews  together  the 
edges  of  two  green  growing  leaves,  using  the 
beak  for  a  needle  and  vegetable  fibers  for  thread. 
Sometimes  a  dead  leaf  is  sewed  to  a  green  one. 
Sometimes  the  edges  of  a  single  large  leaf  are 
brought  together.  In  this  way  a  swinging  pouch 
IS  formed  in  which  the  bird  builds  a  comfortable 
nest  of  hnt  or  other  soft  material.  The  leaves 
continue  to  grow  and  form  a  perfect  screen.  The 
birds  themselves  are  in  a  way  not  noticeable. 
1  hev  are  small  birds  that  wear  modest  plumage 
and  live  chiefly  on  insects. 

Hoping  to    see  my  letter    in   the   "American 
Press,  Jr.,"  I  am. 

Your  junior  reader, 

Marvin  Greenberg. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Chicago,  asking  help  in 
zoology  work. 

3017  E.  79th  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Editor:  in  our  zoology  class  we  are 
studying  different  i:-nds  of  fish,  and  we  are 
making  a  book  of  them. 
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Please  send  me  some  information  and  pictures 
on  the  fish  of  Louisiana. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Norine  Judge. 


We  deeply  appreciate  the  following  letter, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  who  is  doing  such 
noble  work  in  our  State : 

Dear  Editor:  Please  send  me  seven  applica- 
tion cards  for  the  seven  little  boys  in  my  Sunday 
School  class,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tal- 
lulah.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  work 
of  the  department. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Conservation  Re- 
view, especially  the  last  issue  with  the  article 
by  Miss  Dormon,  the  bird  notes,  and  the  inter- 
esting information  you   publish. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rena  C.  Boney, 
Pres.  L.   F.  W.  C. 


La  Place,  La., 
May  8th,  1931 

Dear  Editor :  In  my  school  classes  I  am  study- 
ing about  birds  and  the  natural  resources  of 
Louisiana  and  I  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
them. 

Please  send  me  cards  to  give  to  other  people 
so  they  can  write  to  join  the  club.  Please  reply 
soon. 

Hoping  to  become  a  member,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 
Christine  Kittrell. 

We  are  glad  to  enroll  Christine  as  a  Nature 
Guardian.  We  hope  she  will  be  a  devoted  mem- 
ber, and  do  her  part  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Conservation. 


Among  the   new  members   enrolled   recently 
are  the  following: 


Eugene   Mares 

Logansport,    La. 
Walter   R.    Zammit 

811  Eureka  Street 

Baton    Rouge,    La. 
Dorothy  M.  Zammit 

811  Eureka  Street 

Baton   Rouge,   La. 
Adeline   Meyer 

Irmadale  School 

New    Orleans,    La. 
Jeanette  Peny 

Beauregard 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Betty  Ann  Napp 

413.5   Leonidas   Street 

New   Orleans,   La. 
Vlnce  Michelli 

Box  198,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
LeRoy  Aucoin 

Rt.    3,    Baton    Rouge,    La. 
Albert   Meyerer,   Jr. 

10.5   Somerulos  Street 

Baton    Rouge,   La. 


Billy  McFatter 

336    S.    Boulevard 

Baton    Rouge,    La. 
Velma   Lee    Ivey 

Rt.   3,  Bx.   47 

Baton   Rouge,   La. 
Russell  Brechtel 

R.   F.    D.    3,   Box    49 

Baton   Rouge,   La. 
William    Luttle 

Plaquemine  High  School 

Plaquemine,    La. 
Dorcia    Ricks 

715   East  Boulevard 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Josephine   Marchifava 

Asia,   Baton   Rouge,   La. 
Anglina  Bontanti 

Asia,   Baton   Rouge,   La. 
B.  Leo   Spann 

1012   Asia   Street 

Baton    Rouge,    La. 
Billy  S.  Spann 

1012  Asia  Street 

Baton    Rouge,    La. 


Delroy  O.  Spann 
1012  Asia  Street 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ray  Brown 

722   France  Street 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

James  Ferman  Brown 
643  St.  Philip  Street 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Jane   Lobdell    Porter 
2230   Oleander   Street 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

George  Atkinson 
Beauregard    School 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

Beatrice   Annet    Maggio 
R.   F.   D.   3,  Bx.    23 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

Miss    Levina   PuUiam 
Route  3 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Vincent  Dispenza 

Highland    Road,    No.    : 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

Arren    Broussard 
315  Europe  Street 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 


Jo.seph   Rertrand 

402    .St.    Philip   Strf;et 
Baton    Rouge,   La. 

Le.slie  Brou.sH.ard 
20.5  Asia  Street 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Beverly    Holeman 
214   Europe  Street 
Raton   Rouge,  La. 

Floyd   C.  Watts 
Asia   Street 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lena    Dispenza 

Highland   Road,  No.  3 
Baton    Rouge.   La. 

James   P.   Kelly 
Beauregard 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

Joe  Politz 

R.   F.   D.    3,   Bx.  44 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 

Pete   Politz 

2202   Highland   Rd. 
Raton   Rouge,  La. 

Henry  George,  Jr. 
1111  East  Blvd. 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  members 
at  any  time,  and  shall  be  glad  to  print  their 
poems,  themes,  and  letters  about  any  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  that  our 
next  issue  will  contain  many  interesting  articles 
by  members  of  our  club. 

Address  all  letters  to: 

Nature  Guardian  Editor, 

Department  of  Conservation 

New  Court  Building,  N.  0. 


Hide  and  Seek 


Doivn  near  the  fence  by  the  sycamore  tree 
A  goldfinch  is  singing  his  song  for  me.  . 
His  clear  liquid  notes,  now  high,  now  loic, 
Ring  out  on  the  air,  "Per-chic-o-ree-o. 
And  then  comes  a  glorious  trill  so  free, 
"  Per-chic-o-ree-ree-ree-ree-ree-ree !" 

I  run  to  the  windoiv  and  try  to  see 
This  wonderful  bird  that  is  singing  to  me. 
He's  flitting  from  limb  to  limb,  I  know, 
With  his  magical  song,  "Per-chic-o-ree-o." 
Safely  hidden,  he  loughs  in  his  glee, 
"Per-chic-o-ree-ree-ree-ree-ree-reel" 

I  slip  from  my  study,  and  oh!  SILENTLY 

I  follotv  the  path  to  the  sycamore  tree. 

Just  over  my  head  I  can  hear  as  I  go. 

His  flute-like  song,  "Per-chic-o-ree-o." 

Then  a  soft  ichir-r  of  wings.    Now  where  CAN 

he  be? 
With  his  rollicking,  frolicking 
"Per-chic-o-ree-ree!" 

— Estelle  Verjie  Cottman. 
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COMPLETE 

Fishing  and  Hunting  Equipment 

PETERS  AMMUNITION 

A.  BALDWIN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


130    Camp    St. 


132    Carondelet    St. 


MIRANDONA  BROS. 

311-13   S.    Peters    St. 

RAW  FURS,  AND  ALLIGATOR  SKINS 

Phone  MAin  2056  New  Orleans,  La. 


PHONES    MAin     177S-1779 

M.  FAURIA  &  SONS,  INC. 

AWNINGS— W:ND0\V— SHADES— VENETIAN 

BLINDS 

Tunts — Tarpaulins — Yacht    Sails,    Etc. 

Canvas  Goods— By  Yard   or  Roll 

Eoal    Awnings — Our    Specialty 

12  16-22    Royal    Street  New   Orleans,    La 


1 

1      FOR 

1            COMMERCIAL,  FACTORY 
HARBOR  PROPERTY. 

AND 

! 

SEE 

1                      E.  B. 

209   Strand  Bldg. 

ROWAN 

New 

Orleans, 

La. 

t 

FUMPS  —  MOTORS  —  SCALES 

Kome  Light  Plants 
Home  Water  Plants 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

1000  St.  Charles  Avenue  New  Orleans, 


PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 

Made  IN  Louisiana  FOR  Louisiana 

AMERICAN   PAINT   WORKS 

New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Office  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing,    Lithographing   Embossing,    Engraving 
Office    Furniture.    Files,    .Safes    and   Supplies 

Bank,  Office  and  School  Outfitters 

MONROE,  LA. 


HOTEL  VIRGINIA 

MONROE,  LOUISIANA 
All      Modern     Conveniences 


TONY  MONJURE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established   in    1884 

SHIPPERS  AND  PACKERS  OF  THE  BEST 

LOUISIANA  OYSTERS,   FISH  AND  SHRIMP 


1  123   S.   Rampart   St. 
PHONE    R.'.yirond    63:2 
Write    or 


Always   Fresh 


New  Orleans,   La. 
LONG    DISTANCE 


O.  W.  SUHREN 
Battery  and  Electrical  Specialist 

EXIDE    Batteries 

SPARTON  Horns 

BOSCH  Magnetos 

CHAMPION   Spark   Plugs 

857  Carondelet  St.  Phone  RA.   1035 

New  Orleans,   La. 


J     L 


THE    ORIGINAL 

DAVID  BERNHARDT  PAINT 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

"Oldest  Reliable  Paint  House  South" 

317-23   Camp  St.  Phone  RAymond  5279 

New  Orleans,  La. 

"We  Have  No  Branches" 


DIXIE  MILL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Hose,  Belt- 
ing, Packing,  Tires,  Water  Works 
Supplies,   Contractors'    Equipment 


RAymond  6101 


New  Orleans,  La. 
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STATE  PROGRAM— LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATION  WEEK 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

The  Annual  Louisiana  Conservation  Review 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  contains  in  its  142  pages  a 
worthy  record  of  the  much  that  has  been  done 
and  the  much  that  remains  to  do  in  this  work. 
Conservation  touches  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Louisiana. 

Conservation  calls  for  the  co-operation  of 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
State.  I 

Here  are  given  a  few  suggested  topics  on  the 
subject  of  our  natural  resources,  their  value,  their 
meaning,  and  their  protection.  The  Department 
of  Conservation  calls  upon  all  interested  in  civic 
leadership  to  do  their  part  in  carrying  far  and 
wide  the  Conservation  message.- 


LOUISIANA  FOREST  RESOURCES 

1.  Extent  and  volume  of  Louisiana  original  for- 

est lands. 

a.  Early  use  of  forests  by  colonists  and  set- 

tlers. 

b.  Unavoidable  loss  of  forests  for  land  clear- 

ing. 

c.  Losses  by  uncontrolled  forest  fires. 

2.  Present  and  future  supply  of  forests. 

a.  Extent  and  volume  of  virgin  timber. 

b.  Extent    and    volume    of    second    growth 

timber. 

c.  Rate  of  consumption  per  capita  and  sur- 

plus for  outside  sales  and  use. 

d.  Expectation  of  future  yields  by  system- 

atic and  efficient  practice  of  forestry 
principles. 

3.  Financial   Factors. 

a.  Value  of  forest  products  to  State. 

(1)  Annual  revenues. 

(2)  By  products. 

(3)  Tax  assessment  valuations. 

b.  Woodworking  Industries. 

(1)  Paper  plants. 

(2)  Creosote  plants. 

(3)  Refabrication  plants. 

4.  Value  of  forest  products. 

a.  Relation  to  other  resources,    (1)   mineral 

fuels,  (2)  Iron  and  copper,   (8)  Build- 
ing stone,  brick,  cement,  materials,  etc. 

b.  Influence  on  floods,  droughts,  power  sup- 

ply and  community  water  supplies. 

c.  Protection  of  wild  life  and  aquatic  life. 

d.  Indirect  relation  to  navigation  and  water- 

way maintenance. 


5.  Forest  Protection. 

(1)  Sy.stematic  patrol  and  towers  to  pre- 

vent fires. 

(2)  Co-operation    of    land    owners    and 

United   State  Forest  Service  with 
Conservation  Commission. 

6.  Economic  Factors. 

(1)  Value  to  business  institutions  of  the 

State. 

(2)  Benefits     to     Louisiana      industrial 

workers. 

(3)  Relation    between    forest   crops   and 

agricultural  crops. 

(4)  Forests  and  the  effects  on  population. 

(5)  Factors  that  show  man's  dependence 

upon  forest  production  and  protec- 
tion. 


FUR  LIFE  AND  V\^ILD  LIFE 

The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  wild  life  of 
Louisiana. 

The  fur  bearing  animals  of  Louisiana,  their 
ways,  their  food. 

Trapping. 

Louisiana  fur  production  annually  exceeds  in 
value  total  for  all  of  Canada. 

The  marvelous  bird  life  of  Louisiana. 

Sea  birds. 

Their  bi-eeding  colonies  and  their  migrations. 

I'he  story  of  the  egret. 

Bird  life  in  the  past  and  today. 

Protection  of  birds  and  animals  by  wild  life 
refuges. 

Man  as  the  keeper  of  his  wild  friends. 

Marsh  Island,  State  Wild  Life  Refuge  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Conservation  Department  as  the  guard- 
ian of  the  wild  life  of  the  State. 


WEALTH  FROM  THE  WATERS  OF 
RIVER  AND  SEA 

The  story  of  the  oyster. 

Oyster  farming  was  practiced  by  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  art  was  like  so  many  other 
things,  forgotten  and  lost,  during  the  long  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  Today  science  has  bit  by  bit 
built  up  the  basis  for  sound  care  of  our  oyster 
resources.  Annually  the  world's  oyster  harvest 
totals  over  twenty  million  dollars,  of  which  we  in 
the  United  States  possess  much  over  half. 

The  life  history  of  the  oyster. 

Its  breeding,  development,  growth,  habits, 
enemies. 

Methods  of  oyster  culture. 

The  planting  of  shells. 

Rebedding  oysters. 

Oysters  as  valuable  food. 

The  history  of  the  oyster  industry,  and  its 
present  extent  and  value  to  the  ovstermen  of  the 
State. 

Food  values  and  availability  of  palatable  fish. 

The  art  of  fishing. 

The  game  fishes  of  the  State. 
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Sport  fishing  in  stream,  lake,  and  sea. 

The  fish  hatcheries  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  fish  hatcheries. 

The  modern  nursery  of  millions  of  game 
lishes. 

The  shrimp  fishery. 

Shrimp  production  of  Louisiana  grown  from 
13,000,000  lbs.  in  1918  to  over  49,000,000  lbs.  in 
1929. 

Shrimp  family  history  completely  unknown. 

Need  for  thorough  scientific  study  as  basis  for 
proper  Conservation  of  resources  that  in  1928 
produced  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  a  total 
of  over  115,000,000  lbs. 

State  program  for  Scientific  investigation  by 
new  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  and  Statistics. 

Importance  of  State  Supervision  and  control 
of  Louisiana  fisheries. 


TOPICS  ON  LOUISIANA  MINERALS 

1.  The  mineral  life  of  Louisiana — its  several 
phases  and  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

2.  Oil — the  liquid  wealth  of  the  Pelican  State. 
What  the  Conservation  Department  is  doing 
to  preserve  it. 

3.  Natural  Gas — the  service  Louisiana  is  ren- 
dering by  providing  cheap  and  satisfactory 
heat  and  light  to  the  nation. 

4.  Sulphur  and  Salt — rare  gifts  of  nature  and 
how  Louisiana  has  been  blessed  with  them. 

5.  The  future  of  Louisiana  as  the  Queen  State 
of  the  Union  from  the  standpoint  of  mineral 
resources. 


JUDGE  RICHARD  B.  OTERO'S  INTRO- 
DUCTORY REMARKS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

New  Orleans  offers  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  how  to  defend  the  invaluable  resources  of 
their  native  State. 

"Often  has  it  been  said  that  Louisiana  is  a 
proud  State.  It  is  proud  chiefly  because  its  nat- 
ural endowment  makes  it  practically  independent 
of  any  other  section  of  the  world.  But  it  has  even 
greater  cause  to  be  proud  tonight,  because  it  has 
so  many  citizens  who  appreciate  and  are  ready 
to  protect  that  heritage  which  has  come  down 
through  the  centuries. 

"Conservation  Week  is  officially  opened  with 
these  exercises  here  tonight.  The  elaborate  plans 
that  have  been  laid  out  for  its  observance 
throughout  the  State,  are  the  result  of  one  brief 
meeting  of  Directors  of  the  several  divisions  that 
comprise  the  Department  of  Conservation.  At 
the  call  of  Colonel  Robert  S.  Maestri  they  met  one 
afternoon  last  week  to  hear  the  Commissioner 
outline  the  general  plan.  They  immediately  set 
to  work  and  devised  ways  and  means  by  which 


the  message  of  conservation  could  be  carried  out 
in  every  one  of  the  sixty-four  parishes  of  the 
State.  They  appointed  James  P.  Guillot,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Chair- 
man of  the  state-wide  program.  It  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  this  gentleman  to  you  as  the 
Chairman  of  tonight's  exercises." 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  T.  H.  HARRIS 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  greatest  fur-bearing  state  in  the  Union — 
wherever  high-grade  clothing  is  being  made, 
there  Louisiana  is  sending  a  stream  of  furry 
wealth,  but  this  stream  cannot  continue  unless  ■ 
the  fur-bearing  animals  are  protected.  Similar 
statements  can  be  made  of  the  fineries,  the  oys- 
ters, and  all  of  the  other  natural  resources  of 
the  State. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  a  great 
function  to  perform.  I  believe  this  department  is 
one  of  the  most  important  arms  of  the  govern- 
ment. And  now  I  will  say  the  thing  which  I  came 
to  say,  that  is,  the  people  of  Louisiana  should 
help  the  Department  of  Conservation  in  the  pro- 
tection of  its  natural  resources. 

Laws  are  not  the  only  necessity  in  protecting 
the  vast  wealth  of  this  State.  A  law  that  has 
not  behind  it  the  people's  support  and  public  sen- 
timent is  not  obeyed,  and  no  matter  how  badly 
needed  the  laws  concerning  conservation  may  be, 
unless  they  are  backed  by  public  sentiment  and 
public  support,  they  are  not  going  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  created.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  great  wealth  they  have  in 
natural  resources;  it  is  necessary  that  they  ap- 
preciate how  easy  it  is  to  distribute  this  source 
of  wealth  and  happiness ;  how  necessary  it  is  that 
this  source  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  the 
future  generations. 

How  to  do  that?  I  shall  only  mention  two  or 
three  of  the  many  things  that  occur  to  me. 

First:  We  want  wise  leadership  in  the 
Department  of  Conservation.  I  understand 
we  have  it.  I  am  told  that  Colonel  Maestri  is 
a  gentleman  of  splendid  executive  ability,  of 
a  pronounced  interest  in  conservation,  and 
that  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  his  viewpoint  who  contrib- 
ute loyally  to  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation. 

Second:  We  do  not  want  agents  who  care 
for  nothing  outside  of  their  salaries.  We 
want  agents  who  will  protect  the  natural  re- 
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sources  and  do  what  they  can  to  enforce  the 
laws  on  conservation  because  of  a  real  love 
of  nature  and  with  an  honest  desire  to  help 
all  mankind. 

However,  these  people  cannot  do  everything, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be.  We  want  offi- 
cials in  the  various  parishes  who  will  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  in  enforc- 
ing the  conservation  laws.  But  greatest  of  all, 
we  want  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  conservation,  we  want  to 
create  within  them  a  desire  to  obey  the  conser- 
vation laws  not  only  because  of  the  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  also  because  of  the  benefit  to 
others. 

Personally,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  sports- 
man can  bring  himself  to  shoot  or  fish  out  of 
season  or  to  go  beyond  the  limit  in  either  sport, 
but  we  do  have  sportsmen  of  that  type.  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  trapper  can  be  willing  to 
destroy  the  source  of  his  income,  but  there  are 
also  people  of  that  type.  To  overcome  these 
things  it  is  necessary  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
our  people  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
conservation  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
wealth  that  we  have  in  Louisiana  and  that  we 
have  in  the  remainder  of  our  great  country. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion that  it  is  the  purpose  of  public  education  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  possible.  I  invite  the 
department  to  use  the  schools  of  the  State  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  an  effort  to  advance  the  ideals  of 
conservation.  I  hope  the  department  will  issue 
its  pamphlets  and  distribute  them  among  the 
children  and  teachers  of  these  schools ;  I  hope  the 
department  will  send  its  moving  pictures  into  the 
various  high  schools  and  consolidated  schools  of 
Louisiana,  for  I  believe  that  by  these  methods  and 
by  other  similar  methods  the  great  lesson  of  con- 
servation may  be  kept  before  the  people  con- 
stantly. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  interest  of 
conservation,  and  in  conclusion  I  assure  Mr. 
Guillot  and  his  assistants  again  that  public  edu- 
cation in  Louisiana  stands  ready  and  anxious  to 
advance  in  every  way  possible  this  great  cause, 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  thank  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JAMES  M.  SMITH 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
The  ancients,  as  well  as  the  pioneers  of  our 
own  country,  all  regarded  natural  resources  as 
having  been  given  to  them  by  the  wise  hand  of 


God  for  immediate  use.  Characteristic  of  the  pio- 
neer was  the  destruction  of  forests,  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  animal  life,  the  destruction  of  game, 
— using  today  and  letting  tomorrow  take  care  of 
itself.  However,  as  civilization  has  advanced  and 
as  man  has  become  educated,  he  has  begun  to 
think  not  only  in  terms  of  today,  but  in  terms  of 
tomorrow ;  not  only  in  terms  of  self,  but  in  terms 
of  others.  Education,  then,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  conser- 
vation rests. 

There  are,  I  believe,  four  factors  which  deter- 
mine a  conservation  program.  These  four  fac- 
tors are  education,  legislation,  organization,  and 
administration.  Many  think  the  most  important 
of  these  is  legislation, — ^think  that  legislation  pre- 
cedes education, — whereas  effective  legislation 
can  only  follow  education;  can  only  co-operate 
with  its  work  and  its  efforts;  can  only  make 
effective  that  which  has  been  taught,  and  so, 
therefore,  education  precedes  legislation. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
all  necessary  laws  for  an  effective  program  of 
conservation  and  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State, — to  provide  laws 
that  will  prohibit  and  prevent  wastes  and  that 
will  impose  proper  fines  and  punishment  on  the 
violators  of  such  laws  as  may  be  enacted  to  this 
end. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization,  then,  it 
follows  that  the  Department  of  Conservation 
must  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  work  as  outlined  by  the  legislature.  Laws 
do  not  enforce  themselves ;  laws  are  effective  only 
when  they  are  enforced,  and  laws  can  be  effec- 
tively enforced  only  when  there  are  honest  and 
capable  enforcement  officers.  After  a  department 
has  been  thoroughly  organized,  it  must  then  be 
carefully,  efficiently,  and  competently  adminis- 
tered if  it  is  to  carry  on  effectively  the  work  for 
which  it  has  been  created.  Therefore  administra- 
tion follows  organization. 

I  think  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
four  factors.  The  efficiency  of  the  program  of 
conservation  depends,  first,  on  education,  this 
being  the  main  point  of  emphasis;  second,  on 
legislation;  third,  on  organization;  and  fourth, 
on  administration. 

There  is  one  other  factor  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention.  Legislation,  education,  ad- 
ministration, and  organization  cannot  of  them- 
selves do  the  whole  job.  If  we  think  of  conserva- 
tion as  merely  the  conserving  of  our  resources, 
then  we  are  at  fault.  Conservation  in  its  broadest 
sense  carries  with  it  more  than  the  mere  conserv- 
ing of  our  natural  resources.  It  consists  as  well 
in  replenishment  and  proper  utilization.    Those 
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persons  interested  in  scientific  research,  those 
persons  interested  in  biology,  chemistry,  or 
physics, — the  chemical  engineer,  the  electrical 
engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer,  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  improved  machinery  must  be  interested,  or 
should  become  interested,  in  the  problems  of  con- 
servation. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  efficient  motor  which 
has  been  developed  up  to  this  time  has  a  percent- 
age of  efficiency  of  from  only  three  to  five  per- 
cent. It  is  also  said  that  if  all  the  power  stored 
up  in  a  gallon  of  gasoline  could  be  properly  uti- 
lized that  one  gallon  would  have  enough  power  to 
propel  a  Ford  car  for  a  distance  of  450  miles  on 
a  concrete  road.  Do  you  not  think  the  people 
mentioned  above  in  connection  with  pure  and 
applied  sciences  are  needed  to  help  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  this  land  of  ours? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  wish  that  I  could  say 
truthfully  that  I  know  something  about  conserva- 
tion,— rather  that  I  know  something  about  it  in  a 
technical  sense.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  know  we 
are  steadily  using  up  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  of  ours ;  I  do  know  that  the  average  man 
is  inclined  to  think  this  world  is  old  and  its  nat- 
ural resources  are  inexhaustible.  The  scientist 
will  tell  you  that  the  world  is  old.  As  a  planet  he 
is  entirely  correct,  but  as  the  habitation  of  men, 
and  particularly  of  civilized  man,  the  world  is  not 
old.  This  union  of  ours  is  less  than  one  hundred 
fifty  years  old,  as  this  country  was  only  beginning 
to  be  settled  in  1607.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the 
great  nations  and  has  perhaps  been  more  waste- 
ful of  its  great  abundance  of  natural  resources. 
If  we  should  continue  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  ancestors  in  destroying  the  natural  resources 
God  has  given  us,  the  future  generations  will  in- 
deed find  themselves  in  a  sad  plight. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity does  not  only  consider  it  a  duty,  but  is 
most  happy  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  the 
Department  of  Conservation  put  before  our  peo- 
ple the  great  importance  of  conserving  and  re- 
plenishing our  natural  resources,  and  we  are  glad 
to  offer  the  services  of  our  extension  department, 
our  laboratories,  and  our  research  divisions  in  an 
effort  to  effect  such  a  program  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  been  with  you  and  I 
hope  these  meetings  which  are  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  which  are  being  handled  by  its  able  and 
capable  employees  will  redound  to  the  glory  and 
betterment  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  thank  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JAMES  N. 
GOWANLOCH 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

food  chain  between  the  sunlit  synthesis  of  the 
diatom  and  the  human  food  supply. 

Sicentists  for  purposes  of  conveniences  have 
classified  all  living  things  in  the  sea  into  three 
groups:  plankton  or  drifting  life,  the  nekton  or 
swimming  life,  and  the  benthos  or  bottom  life. 
Plankton  organisms  may  be  minute,  like  diatoms, 
or  large,  like  the  great  jellyfishes  of  the  Pacific, 
but  all  plankton  shares  one  characteristic — it 
either  cannot  swim  at  all  or  can  swim  only  so 
feebly  that  it  drifts  at  the  mercy  of  ocean  cur- 
rents. Nektonic  organisms  (the  shrimp  to  the. 
tarpon  are  two  good  examples,)  do  swim  more  or 
less  powerfully  and  can  distribute  themselves 
where  they  please.  The  benethetic  organisms  like 
sea  weeds,  coral  animals,  flounders  and  star-fish, 
all  live  a  life  on  the  ocean  bottom  either  attached 
permananetly  in  one  place  or  moving  in  a  more 
or  less  limited  manner  over  the  sub-stratum. 
Many  of  them  come  to  our  attention  when  the 
receding  tide  leaves  them  exposed  on  the  beaches. 

Some  sea  animals  may  at  different  times  in 
their  growth  live  successively  as  plankton,  and 
then  as  nekton  or  benthos.  Thus  the  young  oyster 
is  planktonic  and  the  adult  oyster  benthetic,  the 
young  shrimp  planktonic  and  the  adult  shrimp 
nektonic.  Plankton  may  be  excessively  abundant,  ■ 
a  circular  net  one  foot  in  diameter  made  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  bolting  silk  168  threads  to  the  inch 
will,  if  dragged  slowly,  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
northern  seas  catch  as  much  as  a  solid  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals,  al- 
though to  the  human  eye  the  water  may  seem 
absolutely  clear. 

(The  speaker  then  demonstrated  the  character 
and  manipulation  of  various  plankton  nets  and 
hydrographic  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
scientist  is  able  to  study  very  precisely  the  minute 
yet  important  plankton  organisms  of  the  sea,  and 
is  further  able  to  explore  exactly  the  factors  of 
changes  in  temperature  and  salinity  in  bringing  ' 
to  the  movement  the  multiplication  or  the  death 
of  these  basic  food  supplies  of  sea  animals.  Re- 
sponses to  the  daily  rhythms  of  light  and  to  other  m 
factors  in  the  marine  environment  were  illus-  i 
trated  by  means  of  photographs  of  tow-nettings 
and  of  experiments.  The  speaker  concluded) 
That  this  picture  of  a  marine  complex  economy 
with,  as  its  starting  point,  an  abundant  plank- 
ton is  not  the  only  possible  situation  that  has 
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been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Peterson,  a  Danish 
Marine  Zoologist.  Peterson  and  his  associates  in- 
vestigated the  Kattegat,  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long  and  ninety  broad.  They 
discovered  that  in  this  area  eel  grass  and  not  dia- 
toms formed  the  beginning  of  the  food  chain. 
They  estimated  that  of  the  forty-eight  million 
tons  of  eel  grass  annually  produced,  half  is  swept 
elsewhere  by  currents  while  the  remaining 
twenty-four  million  tons  serves  as  the  basis  for 
the  animal  life  of  the  area.  This  dead  grass 
breaking  down  forms  a  dust  like  detritus  that  af- 
fords the  primary  food  supplies  for  all  the  ani- 
mals in  this  area  of  the  sea,  and  through  food 
chains  of  varying  length  and  character  become 
the  marketable  plaice  and  cod.  The  process  of 
this  conversion  is  interesting  in  the  huge  quanti- 
ties of  materials  involved. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
we  may  find  some  fully  comparable  situation. 
The  Mississippi  is  estimated  to  deliver  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  four  hundred  six  million,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  silt  every 
year.  The  run  off  of  land  water  through  the  in- 
numerable bayous,  traversing  the  low  coastal 
lands  that  fringe  the  Gulf,  bear  seaward  huge 
quantities  of  broken  down  organic  materials, 
some  at  least  of  which  must  be  available  as  food 
for  animals  such  as  the  shrimp. 

The  study  of  the  sea  has  proven  in  recent 
times  to  be  of  profound  economic  value  to  man. 
It  is  only  by  reason  of  her  adept  use  of  sea  re- 
sources that  Japan  has  been  able  to  sustain  her 
crowded  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
within  the  fifty  years  following  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  alone  had 
yielded  seven  and  one-half  times  the  whole  price 
paid  for  the  territory. 

The  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  has  begun  what  will  be 
a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  shrimp 
industry.  Shrimp  form  a  basis  of  a  great  Louisi- 
ana industry,  yet  strangely  enough  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  animal  itself. 
Three  species  of  shrimp  make  up  our  commercial 
catch.  Unlike  the  various  commercially  im- 
portant shrimp  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of 
Europe,  our  species  do  not  carry  their  eggs  but 
cast  them  free  into  the  sea  where  their  earliest 
stages  as  yet  unknown  must  carry  on  their 
growth.  Some  excellent  work  on  certain  aspects 
of  shrimp  biology  has  already  been  done  by  Mr. 
Martin  Burkenroad  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation. The  newly  established  Bureau  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries at  Washington,  and  in  fullest  co-operation 


with  the  leaders  in  the  shrimp  indu.stry.  The 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
expressed  the  intention  to  carry  on  this  program 
of  research  for  at  least  five  years,  and  from  these 
investigations,  with  their  headquarters  in  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  as  time  passes, 
must  emerge  bit  by  bit  the  solution  of  grave 
problems  which  face  today  the  shrimp  industry 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  alone  by  the  discovery  and 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts  that  the 
shrimp  industry  can  insure  a  steady  .supply  for 
its  fishery  and  can  escape  the  grave  dangers  that 
over-fishing  or  specialized  fishing  methods  may 
otherwise  inevitably  accomplish.  There  is,  I  must 
repeat,  one  safe  course  a  wise  union  of  scien- 
tific established  fact,  plus  the  hard  headed  prac- 
tical common  sense  of  the  men  in  the  industry; 
that  way  alone  lies  safety  for  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry. 

A  contemporary  scientist  has  well  expressed 
the  purpose  of  scientific  activity  as  "The  under- 
standing, the  prediction,  and  the  control  of 
events."  Scientific  conservation  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  understanding,  the  prediction  and  con- 
trol of  those  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  exploitation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  to  this  task  of  providing  that  the 
harvest  of  the  sea  today  will  yet  insure  the  har- 
vest of  the  sea  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, that  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  is  dedicated.  To 
this  task  must  be  bent  all  of  the  resources  at 
command,  so  that  Louisiana  may  here  as  else- 
where, fulfill  her  leadership  and  her  prosperity. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  E.  A.  McILHENNY 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

fowl  at  any  time  and  in  any  number,  and  the 
slaughter  was  apalling. 

The  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  shooting  season 
of  1909-1910  shows  that  there  were  taken  in  the 
State,  during  that  season: 

Ducks    3,176,000 

Poule  D'Eau   280,740 

Geese    202,210 

Snipe    606.635 

Quail   1.140,750 

Doves   310,660 

Wild  Turkeys   2,219 

Deer   5,470 

Squirrels  and  Rabbits 690.270 

Total    6.414,954 

I  doubt  if  the  entire  take  of  these  species  of 
game  during  the  season  1930-1931,  would  num- 
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ber  650,000,  about  one  tenth  of  the  take  of  1910, 
and  there  are  fully  three  times  as  many  hunters 
in  the  State  now  as  then.  The  game  simply  is 
not  here. 

In  December,  1912,  the  daily  papers  of  New 
Orleans  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  markets 
were  so  glutted  with  wild  ducks,  brought  in  by 
market-hunters,  that  many  were  spoiling  in  deal- 
ers' hands  and  ducks  could  be  bought  at  the  rate 
of  six  for  one  dollar  ($1.00).  This  condition  ex- 
isted only  eighteen  years  ago,  and  game  was  so 
plentiful  at  that  time  that  no  one  thought  that  by 
1931  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant 
a  reasonable  supply  of  wild  fowl  in  the  years  to 
come,  that  a  bag  limit  of  fifteen  and  an  open 
shooting  season  of  two  and  a  half  months  be 
enforced.  But  that  is  the  limit  and  shooting  sea- 
son today.  The  reasons  that  migratory  wild  fowl 
are  so  scarce  today,  are  many;  but  may  be 
summed  up  in  four  principal  items :  Automobiles, 
motor  boats,  cheap  guns,  and  drainage. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  has  made 
possible  the  automobile  and  motor  boat;  these  in 
turn  give  quick  and  cheap  transportation  to  the 
army  of  gunners  that  daily  go  afield.  There  is  no 
point  within  our  State  that  is  not  quickly  access- 
ible to  the  man  who  wishes  to  go  hunting.  It  is 
now  entirely  possible  for  a  hunter  to  leave  the 
eastern  limit  of  this  State  at  noon  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  reach  the  extreme  western  limit  of 
the  State,  secure  a  motor  boat,  and  proceed  to 
the  most  outlying  ducking  grounds  in  time  for 
the  morning  flight,  and  to  have  had  a  good  night's 
rest. 

Cheap  guns  and  ammunition,  turned  out  in 
enormous  quantities,  by  great  modern  factories, 
have  placed  the  means  of  killing  game  within 
the  reaches  of  all  classes.  But,  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  decrease  of  our  wild  fowl,  is  drain- 
age. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  within  our  State  that 
were  once  too  wet  for  cultivation  and  were  ideal 
resting  and  food  growing  lands  for  wild  fowl 
have  been  opened  to  cultivation  by  the  cutting 
through  them  of  drainage  canals.  This  drainage 
has  brought  into  cultivation  vast  areas  that  once 
were  used  exclusively  by  wild  life;  and  has  re- 
stricted to  an  alarming  extent  the  winter  feeding 
and  resting  grounds;  and  has  caused  the  wild 
fowl  to  become  congested  on  restricted  areas, 
where  they  become  easily  accessible  to  the  ever 
increasing  army  of  hunters.  The  available  feed- 
ing grounds  having  been  greatly  reduced  by 
drainage,  has  left  an  insuificient  winter  food  sup- 
ply; consequently,  such  food  as  is  available  is 
quickly  eaten  when  the  birds  come  south  in  the 
fall,  and  by  the  middle  of  winter  the  wild  fowl 


that  once  spent  the  entire  winter  with  us,  are 
forced  to  go  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  for 
food. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  the  ability  of 
water  fowl  to  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  , 
locality  for  spending  the  summer  and  for  spend-  || 
ing  the  winter.  For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have,  ^ 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  with  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  been  trapping  wild  fowl  and  liberating 
them  after  placing  on  one  leg  a  metal  band  bear- 
ing a  serial  number  and  the  words,  "Notify  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C."  When  a  bird 
is  banded  a  record  is  at  once  made  of  the  band 
number  and  species  and  sex  of  the  bird,  and  a 
duplicate  of  this  record  is  sent  by  me  to  the 
Biological  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C.  When  a 
bird  is  killed,  bearing  one  of  these  bands,  the 
sportsman  naturally  removes  the  band  and  sends 
it  to  the  Biological  Survey  who  in  turn  send  the 
record  of  the  taking  to  me.  In  this  way  we  learn 
where  the  wild  fowl  go  from  Louisiana,  and  we 
can  also  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  long  the 
birds  live,  and  what  percentage  of  them  are  taken 
by  hunters. 

There  are  three  great  airlines  (migration 
routes)  used  by  birds  going  North  and  coming 
South.  The  eastern  route  which  follows  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ; 
the  central  or  Mississippi  Valley  route,  that  lies 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
and  the  western  or  Pacific  route,  that  lies  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Comparing  the  records 
from  the  various  bird  banding  operations  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  it  has  been  determined  that  a 
bird  banded  in  one  of  these  migration  routes 
rarely  is  taken  out  of  the  route  in  which  it  was 
banded. 

In  order  to  determine  the  homing  instincts  of 
wild  fowl,  I  have  banded  here  at  Avery  Island, 
Louisiana,  a  number  of  wild  fowl  and  sent  them 
by  express  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  we  might  learn  from  the  retakes  if  they 
would  return  or  not  to  their  regular  migration 
route.  In  1917  I  banded  and  shipped  by  express 
to  Doctor  A.  A.  Allen,  Professor  of  Biology  of 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  which 
is  located  well  within  the  eastern  migration 
route,  seventy  ducks  of  a  number  of  different 
species.  These  birds  were  liberated  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  by  Doctor  Allen,  and  during  the  next 
six  years,  thirty-one  of  the  bands  were  returned 
by  persons  who  had  killed  the  birds.  Every  re- 
turned band  was  taken  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
migration  route.  Some  of  the  retakes  were  made 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  birds 
were  banded. 
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Following  up  this  line  of  investigation 
I  have  sent  birds  to  various  other  points, 
with  the  same  return  results.  In  February,  1930, 
I  sent  to  George  Tonkin,  United  States  game 
protector  at  Berkeley,  California,  by  express,  a 
lot  of  Pintail  ducks.  The  first  return  from  this 
shipment  was  taken  by  C.  J.  Wehrt  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  on  January  15,  1931,  and  I  have 
trapped  here  at  Avery  Island,  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1931,  Pintails  Nos. 
A-658308,  A-658309,  A-658325,  A-658328, 
A-658338,  A-658368,  A-658872,  all  banded  here 
in  February,  1930,  and  sent  to  California  by  ex- 
press. These  investigations  tend  to  prove  that 
ducks  have  the  homing  instinct  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  although  sent  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand miles  east  and  west  of  their  winter  home, 
will  return  to  the  section  they  know  as  home. 

Birds  having  on  their  legs  bands  put  on  in 
Louisiana  have  been  taken  in  most  of  the  states 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains,  and 
all  over  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Mexico.  A  Louisiana 
heron  banded  by  me  at  Avery  Island,  in  1921, 
was  taken  in  a  muskrat  trap  near  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana,  on  February  11,  1931.  This  is  the 
longest  elapsed  time  recorded  by  me  between  the 
banding  and  taking  of  any  bird. 

The  general  public  does  not  realize  the  value 
of  wild  fowl  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  will  not 
consider  for  the  present  the  incalculable  benefits 
to  the  sportsmen  in  the  hunting  of  wild  fowl,  due 
to  healthful  days  spent  in  the  open,  the  exercise, 
the  delightful  recreation,  and  the  opportunity  to 
forget  for  a  time  the  nervous  urge  and  rush  of 
our  every  day  life;  all  of  these  things  act  as  a 
natural  tonic  to  the  brain  and  body.  We  will  not 
consider  the  aesthetic  value  of  wild  life  to  the 
people  at  large  who  are  not  hunters,  but  derive 
great  pleasure  in  looking  at  living  wild  things 
and  who  make  journeys  out  of  the  towns  and 
cities  for  that  purpose.  But,  we  will  consider  the 
economic  value  of  wild  life  and  wild  fowl  species 
to  the  State  at  large,  and  see  if  the  cause  of  our 
wild  fowl  is  not  worthy  of  a  business  manage- 
ment, because  it  is  a  big  business.  It  is  a  conserv- 
ative statement  to  say,  there  are  125,000  hunters 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Most  of  these  hunters 
are  in  the  field  each  week  during  the  legal  hunt- 
ing season;  this  means  they  will  average  ten  to 
twelve  days  in  the  open  each  winter. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age daily  expenditure  of  each  hunter  is  $10.00; 
look  at  the  items  that  make  up  a  day's  hunting;  a 
gun,  ammunition,  the  use  of  an  automobile,  mo- 
tor boat  or  some  other  means  of  transportation, 
clothing,  food,  and  other  things  that  tends  to  make 
the   day  in  the  field   one   of  joyous  recreation. 


While  many  of  the  things  are  used  over  and  over 
again,  such  as  gun,  automobile,  or  boat  and  cloth- 
ing, there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
on  these  things,  and  the  ammunition,  gasoline 
and  food,  is  destroyed.  Therefore  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  day  for  each 
hunter  is  not  excessive.  If  the  hunter  is  in  the 
field  ten  days  each  hunting  season  this  means  the 
average  expenditure  of  each  hunter  is  -SIOO.OO 
a  season ;  multiply  this  by  125,000,  the  number  of 
hunters  in  the  State,  and  we  have  the  very  sub- 
stantial sum  of  $12,500,000  expended  each  sea- 
son, by  the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  State,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  game,  and  being  in  the  open. 

Should  the  wild  life  of  the  State  be  brought  to 
such  a  low  point  that  there  was  not  enough  to 
encourage  the  hunter  to  go  out.  Then  this  ex- 
penditure would,  of  course,  cease,  and  the  busi- 
ness people  of  the  State  would  lose  this  revenue. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  wise  from  purely  a 
commercial  standpoint  to  handle  the  wild  fowl 
situation  as  a  business  proposition? 

The  business  of  wild  life  conservation  and 
protection  viewed  solely  as  a  business  interprise, 
has  been  sorely  neglected  and  under  financed; 
the  pursuit  of  wild  life  has  been  looked  upon 
solely  as  a  recreational  matter,  and  little  or  no 
recognition  has  been  given  to  its  value  in  dollars 
to  the  people  of  our  State. 

A  point  in  considering  the  commercial  value 
of  wild  fowl  is  the  large  number  of  persons  from 
out  of  the  State  who  after  obtaining  the  proper 
permits,  go  hunting.  These  persons  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
sport,  that  would  not  be  spent  in  the  State  if 
game  was  not  abundant. 

Louisiana  has  since  1912  made  great  headway 
in  the  Conservation  of  her  wild  life.  Before  1912 
there  was  no  limit  on  the  number  of  birds  that 
could  be  killed  and  no  limit  as  to  the  season  in 
which  they  could  be  killed;  and  they  could  be 
legally  sold  in  the  Stats  and  shipped  out  of  the 
State  for  sale.  Now  there  is  no  legal  sale  of 
game,  and  the  bag  limit  and  hunting  season  has 
been  reduced  in  a  most  conservative  manner. 

Louisiana  has  taken  for  many  years  the  lead 
in  wild  life  Conservation  and  has  the  distinction 
of  having  within  her  borders  the  first  permanent 
wild  life  refuge  ever  created.  This  is  the  heronry 
at  Avery  Island,  established  in  1894,  under  en- 
tirely artificial  conditions.  This  bird  sanctuary 
which  had  placed  in  it  only  seven  birds  when  it 
was  built,  now  has  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000  birds,  and  has  been  the  object  lesson 
around  which  the  wild  life  refuge  svstem  of  the 
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world  has  been  built.  Louisiana  owns  174,663.95 
acres  of  land  consecrated  to  the  protection  of  wild 
life. 

This  acreage  is  made  up  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Wild  Life  Refuge  in  Vermilion  parish  of 
13,000  acres,  donated  to  the  State  by  Chas.  W. 
Ward,  and  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  as  a  wild  life  refuge 
in  1911.  Marsh  Island,  known  as  The  Sage 
Refuge,  containing  75,663.95  acres  acquired  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  1912  and  later  donated  to 
Louisiana  as  a  wild  life  refuge.  The  Grand  Che- 
niere  tract,  known  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Wild  Life  Refuge  of  86,000  acres;  acquired  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1914  and  later  do- 
nated to  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  a  permanent 
wild  life  refuge.  These  properties  have  a  cash 
value  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  Louisiana  is  the 
first  State  to  recognize  its  duty  to  its  citizens 
who  love  hunting,  by  establishing  a  public  shoot- 
ing ground  of  more  than  30,000  acres  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  ducking  territory,  where  for  a  nomi- 
nal sum  per  day,  a  hunter  can  secure  good  accom- 
modations, boats,  and  decoys,  and  really  have 
good  shooting.  Louisiana  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, and  as  heads  of  its  branches,  capable  offi- 
cials whose  records  for  the  past  year  show  that 
this  great  State  Department  has  had  a  more  in- 
telligent business  management  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  given  it. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  R.  A.  STEIN  MAYER 


{Continued  from  jjage  16) 

The  more  extensive  Louisiana-Texas  province 
may  be  sub-divided  into  two  sub-provinces.  The 
one  including  the  coastal  group  of  domes  that 
skirt  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  inland  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  70  miles,  from  just  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  short  distance  below 
the  Rio  Grande  River.  The  other,  the  interior 
group,  on  or  near  the  flanks  of  the  Sabine  Uplift 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  narrow  strip  apparently  containing 
no  salt  domes.  The  first  named  group  occurring 
on  the  flat  coastal  prairies  of  the  Gulf,  and  the 
latter  on  the  subdued  hill  lands  approximately 
100  miles  further  inland.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  limits  of  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  province  have  been  only  apparently  de- 
fined and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  area 
may  be  extended  landward  as  well  as  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  geolo- 
gists were  inclined  to  agree  that  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  province  was  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi  River.    That  this  was  not  the  case. 


however,  was  proven  by  drilling  into  a  salt  dome 
(Sorrento)  recently  ea.st  of  the  river.  Further- 
more, geophysical  explorations  during  the  last 
two  years  have  indicated  the  presence  of  salt 
domes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Salt  domes  consist  e.s.sentially  of  deep-seated, 
sub-circular,  core-like  masses  of  salt  which  have 
been  intruded  into  the  overlying  beds  and  mantle 
rock,  normally,  bowing  them  upward  into  dome 
or  mound-shaped,  usually  sub-surface,  structures 
of  the  somewhat  .symmetrical  specialized  types 
known  as  quanquaver.sal  folds.  They  are  usually 
circular  or  elliptical  in  plan,  although  at  times 
irregular  in  outline,  and  their  diameters  may  vary 
from  a  fractional  part  to  more  than  two  miles. 

The  thickness  of  the  salt  cores  themselves  has 
never  been  determined,  but  it  is  definitely  known 
that  they  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  thousand, 
if  not  tens  of  thousands,  of  feet. 

Coastal  salt  domes  may  be  placed  into  three 
classes, — shallow,  intermediate,  and  deep-seated 
— according  to  the  depths  from  the  ground  sur- 
face to  the  tops  of  the  domes. 

The  "Five  Islands"  of  Louisiana,  for  example, 
are  comparatively  shallow  domes  and  the  salt 
may  appear  within  a  few  feet  to  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  the  ground  surface.  Others  of  the  in- 
termediate class  are  approximately  1,000  to 
2,500  feet  below  the  surface.  While  recent  de- 
velopments and  explorations  have  revealed  other 
domes  having  a  depth  of  2,500  to  more  than  5,000 
feet. 

Dome  structure  in  the  superposed  sediment- 
ary strata  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  either 
the  top  of  the  underlying  salt  core  or  the  relief 
of  the  overlying  surface  material  must  always 
nave  an  elevated  irregular  conic  or  circular  pro- 
file. 

Although  intensive  investigations  of  the  tops 
of  the  salt  domes  during  the  past  few  years  have 
revealed  that  such  modified  profiles  predominate 
on  the  better  known  domes,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  type  top  profile  diagram, 
others,  as  the  modified  rectangular  concave  and 
overturned  profiles  may  also  occur. 

Many  of  the  shallow  coastal  domes  it  is  true, 
as  one  would  logically  surmise,  affect  the  over- 
lying relief  and  drainage.  This  may  also  be  pos- 
sible under  favorable  conditions  although  highly 
improbable  for  the  intermediate  class  and  im- 
possible for  the  deep-seated  coastal  class  covered, 
as  they  are,  with  a  thick  mantle  of  loose  inco- 
herent sediments.  Then,  too,  where  surface 
expression  does  occur  the  relief  of  the  area  maj* 
vary  with  each  group  or  individual  dome  from 
the  flat  featureless  to  the  depressed  basin-like,  or 
to  the  pronounced  mound-like  topography. 
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In  southwestern  Louisiana  extending  along  a 
line  bearing  S.49"E  from  a  place  ten  miles  west 
of  New  Iberia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  are  five  distinct  surface  mounds  known  as 
the  "Five  Islands  of  Louisiana,"  comprising  Jef- 
ferson's Island,  Avery's  Island,  Weeks'  Island, 
Cote  Blanche,  and  Belle  Isle,  protruding  above 
the  neighboring  marshes  to  a  maximum  of  over 
150  feet,  which  probably  rank  first  in  the  world 
in  thickness  and  purity  of  the  salt.  The  mounds 
are  literally  high  islands  of  sediments  surrounded 
by  swampy  lowlands  near  Gulf  level.  Inci- 
dentally, they  also  mark  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  Gulf  coastal  plains  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Nearby,  however,  at  Vinton  and  Sulphur,  Louisi- 
ana, the  converse  occurs;  instead  of  having  high 
mounds  overlying  the  salt  masses,  the  surficial 
topography  is  characterized  by  depressed  areas 
filled  with  water.  Consequently  lakes  or  ponds 
overly  the  salt.  In  a  few  instances  the  outlines  of 
the  domes  are  perimetered  by  ridges  of  higher 
ground  seldom,  however,  exceeding  more  than  20 
feet. 

The  salt  springs  of  Louisiana,  which  are  often 
associated  with  the  domes,  had  been  known  to 
the  early  settlers  and  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
evaporated  salt  thereof  the  Indians  traded  with 
neighboring  natives  for  other  commodities.  That 
the  Indians  knew  of  the  existence  of  these  brines 
is  evidenced  by  the  great  deposits  of  potshreds 
and  ashes  in  places  nearly  three  feet  thick  on 
Avery  Island.  In  1812,  due  to  the  demand  and 
increased  value  of  the  salt,  resulting  from  the 
war,  John  C.  Marsh,  owner  of  Petite  Anse,  estab- 
lished quite  an  industry.  However  after  the  war, 
competition  of  imported  salt  soon  crushed  the 
local  industry. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  salt  became  very 
scarce,  and  John  Marsh  Avery,  grandson  of  John 
C.  Marsh  who  built  the  salt  works  in  1812,  re-es- 
tablished the  industry.  The  demand  soon  over- 
taxed the  capacity  of  the  springs  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  salt  wells  be  cleared  and  deep- 
ened. In  the  course  of  this  work.  May  6,  1862, 
massive  rock  salt  was  found  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  part  of  a  great  stock  underlying  the 
island.  For  nearly  a  year  following  salt  was 
quarried  by  the  open  pit  method,  but  on  April  17, 
1863,  this  activity  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
destruction  of  the  works  by  the  Federal  forces 
under  General  Banks.  Later  numerous  attempts 
were  made  by  corporations  to  win  the  salt  by 
sinking  shallow  vertical  shafts  and  driving  en- 
tries and  galleries  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
into  the  salt.  This  method  of  exploration  and 
mining  did  not,  however,  prove  successful,  inas- 
much as  the  entries  soon  reached  the  outer  limits 


of  the  salt.  Water  commenced  to  come  into  the 
mine  through  crevices  and,  once  started,  but  little 
time  was  required  for  it  to  dissolve  the  salt  and 
form  larger  holes,  and  eventually  brought  about 
a  collapse  of  the  roof  of  the  caverns  and  the  for- 
mation of  sink  holes  in  1883,  which  holes  still  may 
be  seen  on  the  island,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
exposed  salt  near  the  vicinity  of  the  new  shaft. 
Other  attempts  followed  the  flooding  of  the  shal- 
low levels,  to  drive  the  entries  deeper  and  finally 
in  1889  the  Avery  Rock  Salt  Mining  Company 
was  organized  to  carry  on  operations  and  profit- 
ing by  the  history  of  water  breaking  in,  the  new 
management  sank  the  shaft  to  a  depth  of  518  feet, 
thus  getting  well  into  the  salt  body. 

Normally  in  adjacent  undisturbed  areas  the 
surface  streams  have  dendritic,  or  tree-like, 
drainage  pattern  while  adjacent  to  the  surface 
dome  relief  the  drainage  is  generally  of  the  radial 
types  as  illustrated  in  the  photographic  repro- 
duction of  the  model  of  Avery's  Island. 

The  component  parts  of  the  North  American 
salt  dome  structure  consist  of  a  salt  core,  with  or 
without  cap  rock,  and  the  overlying  or  adjacent 
disturbed  country  rock. 

The  core  is  composed  essentially  of  Halite, 
NaCl,  which  may  be  99.4  %  pure,  although  streaks 
of  anhydrite  occur  often  as  impurities. 

The  salt  may  or  may  not  be  topped  with  a  cap, 
from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  various  minerals  or  combina- 
tion of  minerals  such  as  limestone,  gypsum,  an- 
hydrite, calcite,  sulphur,  galena,  sphalerite, 
pyrite,  petroleum,  etc. 

The  year  1923  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  geological  exploitations  and  de- 
velopment of  American  salt  domes.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  were  known  to  be  40  domes.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  majority  of  which  was  determined 
principally  by  surface  criteria  such  as  dome 
reliefs,  petroleum  seeps,  gas  seeps,  saline  springs, 
paraffin  dirt,  solution  lakes,  radial  drainage,  and 
unusual  soils.  Since  then  the  application  of  geo- 
chemistrry  and  geo-physics,  especially  the  latter, 
has  revolutionized  geological  exploitation  into  the 
heretofore  unknown  and  impenetrable  depths  of 
the  earth's  crust.  At  this  time  the  number  of  ' 
known  American  domes  has  increased  to  111 
with  86  additional  prospects,  the  majority  of 
which  will  probably  prove  to  be  domes  and  it  is 
possible  that  many  more  will  be  discovered  in  the 
near  future. 

There  are  five  principal  methods  used  in  geo- 
physical exploration  for  dome  structure,  namely 
magnetic,  electrical,  electro-magnetic,  gravita- 
tions,  and  the   seismic  method.     Of  these  five 
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methods  the  magnetic,  gravitational,  and  seismic 
methods  are  more  commonly  applied  in  the  Gulf 
coastal  province. 

With  both  prodigious  saline  bearing  beds  the- 
oretically enveloping  the  entire  earth  and  the 
American  salt  domes  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply sufficient  for  the  needs  of  man  for  millenniums 
to  come,  surely  there  must  be  some  greater  pro- 
pelling force,  something  of  more  intrinsic  value, 
and  something  much  more  romantic  to  man  than 
the  salt  itself  to  spur  him  to  gamble  his  very 
all; — self,  fortune,  and  friends,  in  the  quest  of 
new  salt  dome  discoveries.  A  salt  dome  essay 
would  not  be  worth  its  salt  without  an  allusion 
to  the  black  magic  associated  with  it, — oil,  the 
lure  of  which,  during  its  short  economic  life,  has 
caused  greater  anticipation  of  joy  and  probably 
more  sorrow  to  the  people  of  the  world  than  the 
combined  discoveries  of  all  the  gold  and  diamond 
deposits. 

Potentially,  at  least,  every  salt  dome  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  oil  possibility.  Nevertheless, 
millions  have  already  been  spent  and  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  must  be  added  in  the  future 
to  thoroughly  test  out  the  petroleum  possibilities 
of  the  domes.  To  date,  the  interior  group,  as  a 
unit,  is  apparently  barren  of  commercial  accum- 
ulations of  oil.  This  also  applies  to  some  of  the 
coastal  domes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  now 
exist  at  least  sixty-two  oil  productive  domes  in 
the  Louisiana-Texas  province,  with  a  gross  pro- 
duction during  the  past  year  of  over  51,000,000 
barrels  of  oil,  with  still  many  untested  prospects. 

SALT    DOME    STATISTICS    AND    FACTS 
(As  of  January  1,  1931) 
American  salt  domes   are  divided   into   two   provinces 

1.  Isthmus  of   Tehuantepec. 

2.  Louisiana-Texas  Province. 

The    Louisiana-Texas    Province    is    divided    into    two    sub- 
divisions  as   follows: 

A.  Coastal   group — Extending-   inward   from   the   Gulf   of 
Mexico   approximately    seventy    miles. 

B.  Interior    group — Extending-    approximately    one    hun- 
dred  miles  further  inland. 

Total    Number   of    Salt    Domes    in    the    Louisiana-Texas 
Province 

Gulf  Coastal  Group    87 

Coastal    Group   Prospects    89 

Louisiana   Coastal   Salt   Domes    41 

Texas   Coastal    Salt   Domes    •  •  •  ■ 46 

Louisiana   Domes   That   Produce    Oil 26 

Texas    Coastal    Salt   Domes    That   Produce   Oil 40 

Louisiana  Interior  Domes   11 

Doubtful    Louisiana   Interior   Domes    6 

Texas  Interior  Domes    •> 

Salt  Dome  Statistics  and   Estimates 

1904— 'Bradford  estimated  2,000,000,000  tons   of   salt  under- 
lying Avery  Island. 
104 — 1930 — Domes    at    that    rate    should    have    more    than 
200,000,000,000   tons   of   salt   underlying   them. 


Louisiana  .salt  production  1927  (approximately)  600,000 
tons.  At  that  rate  it  would  require  SXZ.ZZZ  years  to 
exhaust  the  probably  known  1930  salt  re.serve  alone. 

Sulphur 

1894-1924  Sulphur,  Louisiana  produced  almost  10,000,000 
tons  of  sulphur, — from  1926  to  January  1,  1930.  This 
same  dome  produced  approximately  two  and  one- 
fourth   million  barrels  of  oil. 

Oil 

1901-1930  Spindle  Top,  Texas,  produced  107,000,000  barrel.s 
of  oil,  and  is  still  producing — there  being  a  larger 
output  during  the  last  six  years  than  during  the 
previous  twenty. 


♦Sidney  Bradford,  manager  of  the   Av 


I.sland   .Salt  C. 


Geologists  believe  that  oil  itself  has  no  source 
relationship  whatsoever  with  the  salt  except  that 
the  attenuated  salt  structure  formed  a  suitable 
condition  for  its  accumulation  in  commercial  de- 
posits. When  it  does  occur  it  may  be  found  either 
or  both  in  or  beneath  cap  rock  or  in  the  disturbed 
beds  overlying  and  abutting  the  dome. 

The  quantity  of  salt,  petroleum,  and  asso- 
ciated minerals  so  basically  necessary  to  the 
chemical  and  allied  industries  existing  in  the 
known,  probable,  and  possible  salt  domes  in  the 
Louisiana-Texas  province  alone  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Their  future  value,  however,  is 
not  alone  dependent  upon  their  existence,  but  is 
dependent  upon  how  and  for  what  benefits  they 
are  utilized.  In  them  lie  buried  great  potential- 
ities prophetic  of  a  much  greater  future  wealth 
to  the  southern  states  wherein  they  abound. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  A.  B.  DINWIDDIE 


{Continued  from  page  19) 

country  which,  indeed,  seemed  inexhaustible?  Yet 
we  know  today,  that  a  time  was  reached  when 
lavishness  became  wasteful  extravagance,  when 
the  utilization  of  our  natural  resoux-ces  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  to  the 
exploitation  of  these  treasures  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few  persons  who  had  acquired  pos- 
session of  them.  Though  the  alarm  had  been 
raised  that  our  timber  would  soon  be  exhausted 
and  predictions  were  made  as  to  how  long  our 
coal  mines  would  continue  to  supply  fuel,  public 
opinion  was  not  sufficiently  aroused  to  effect  in 
any  way  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  forests 
and  the  wasteful  use  of  our  other  resources.  The 
problem  of  our  coal  supply  has  been,  for  the  time, 
set  aside  because  of  the  development  of  oil  fields 
and  water  power,  but  there  will  undoubtedly 
come  again  a  time  when  the  problems  of  fuel  and 
power  will  become  acute  and  will  require  careful 
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A.  Stef  Lumber  Company 
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Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber 


Office  and  Yards 
600  N.  Broad  St. 
Corner  Toulouse 


Office  Phone* 

GAL.  4128 

4129 

3012 
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M.  Mills  &  Company  j 

Producers    and    Shippers  t 

Famous    Bayou    Cook    and     Cyprian    Bay    Oysters         j 

Fresh   River   and   Gulf   Fish  j 

.ouisiana's    Famous    Frogs — Oysters   August    15th   to    May  1st      j 

Distributors  of  NORDIC  FISH   the  picl<   of   the  catch  j 

NEW  ORLEANS  I 


We   Own    and    Control  Long    Distance 

Our  Phone 

Trapping   Lands  MAin     6023 

Martinez -Mahler  Company 
RAW  FURS 

221    South  Peters  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


SOLARI'S 

Everybody    Shops 
at 

SOLARPS 


Lacoste  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

Raw  Furs  and  Alligator  Skins 

316-320  Gravier  St.  300-306  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


AMERICAN  CREOSOTE 
WORKS 


INCORPORATED 

Creosoted  Construction  and  Highway 
Materials  of  Every  Description 

PLANTS 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA.— LOUISVILLE,    MISS. 
WINNFIELD,  LA. 

Capacity    100,000,000  ft.  board  measure  annually 

PRIVATE  FREE  WHARF  FOR  OCEAN  VESSELS 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


r- ------------------ -------------------' 

Telephone    609                                             1619    South   Grand 

MONROE,  LA. 

Tidwell  &  Sons  Service  Station 

A.  S.  TIDWELL,  Proprietor 

Gas  and  Oils — Washing  and  Greasing 

FREE  ROAD  SERVICE 

j              Vulcanizing — Tires  and  Tubes 

YOUR     BUSINESS     APPRECIATED 

! 

Stovall  Drilling  Company 
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Can  furnish  any  quantity  of  washed 

river  gravel  and  sand  on 

short  notice. 
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study  and  wise  legislation  and  strict  enforcement 
if  this  country  is  to  maintain  either  its  standards 
of  living  or  its  place  among  the  nations. 

In  Louisiana,  as  in  other  states,  the  problem 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  not  only  protection 
of  existing  resources,  but  their  enlargement  and 
development.  Reforestation,  though  it  has  been 
begun  almost  too  late,  still  holds  out  much 
promise  for  the  future.  The  protection  and  ex- 
pansion of  fish  and  oyster  industries,  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  production  of  fur  and  of  other 
industries  should  be  regarded  as  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  any  program  of  conservation  in 
this  State  and  this  is  recognized  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  authori- 
ties of  our  commonwealth  should  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  these  things  and  should  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  proper  regulation  and 
organization  of  our  conservation  interests.  There 
should  be,  in  addition,  a  continuous  program  of 
education,  not  only  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
but  through  movements  such  as  have  been  in- 
augurated by  the  Governor  in  setting  aside  Con- 
servation Week,  and  through  the  Conservation 
Commission  in  bringing  before  the  public  in  this 
and  other  ways  the  importance,  not  only  to  the 
present  citizenship  of  the  State,  but  to  all  future 
generations  of  a  serious  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  conservation  and  an  efficient 
organization  and  program  to  that  end.  The  prob- 
lem will  not  be  solved  until  every  citizen  of 
Louisiana  and  until  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  convinced  in  a  serious  and  practical  way  that 
the  highest  development  of  this  State  is  vitally 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  all  of  our 
natural  and  acquired  resources. 

There  falls,  therefore,  upon  the  universities  of 
this  State  the  definite  obligation  of  contributing 
to  our  better  understanding  of  these  problems 
through  careful  and  continuous  experimentation 
and  research.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  must 
know  what  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
flood  control,  the  preservation  of  our  wild  life, 
the  protection  of  our  oyster  beds,  the  care  and 
development  of  our  fur-bearing  animals,  the  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  our  mineral  resources, 
— it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  must  be  done, 
but  it  is  much  more  important  to  know  how  it  is 
to  be  done.  It  is  only  through  scientific  experi- 
mentation and  the  effective,  practical  application 
of  the  results  of  our  experimentation  that  this 
problem  can  be  solved  satisfactorily.  This  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  experimentation  is  being  ap- 
plied more  and  more  today  to  conservation,  as  it 
is  to  farming,  manufacturing,  and  other  fields  of 
human  endeavor.    The  universities  can  undoubt- 


edly aid  greatly  in  this  work  through  the  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  which  they  have  ac- 
quired and  are  con.stantly  improving. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  DYMOND,  JR. 


(Continued  from  '[>age  20) 

Mr.  Maestri  has  surrounded  himself  with  the 
most  capable  and  efficient  corps  of  division  heads 
and  assistants  in  the  several  branches  into  which 
the  work  of  the  Conservation  Department  is  sub- 
divided, that  it  has  been  my  experience  in  thirty 
odd  years  to  know. 

There  are  people  about  the  State  who  believe 
the  man  who  becomes  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner is  merely  dealing  out  offices  to  people  who 
have  rendered  political  services.  I  can  say  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge  that  Mr.  Maestri's 
actions  are  entirely  to  the  contrary.  Every  act  of 
Mr.  Maestri  has  been  that  of  a  careful  business 
man.  He  has  selected  those  people  that  are  com- 
petent, and  he  has  held  them  down  to  the  mini- 
mum of  expense,  and  he  has  in  his  management 
of  the  Department  selected  those  who  are 
thoroughly  capable  and  accomplished  in  perform- 
ing those  tasks  which  are  to  the  best  interests  of 
conservation  in  Louisiana.  Of  course,  Mr.  Maes- 
tri has  selected  Long  men  to  fill  these  positions. 
That  is  perfectly  natural  because  our  law  does 
not  provide  for  Civil  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Conservation.  When,  in  1908,  I  suggested  to 
the  then  Governor  of  Louisiana  I  was  ready  to 
prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  then  in  session  that  would  put  the 
Department  of  Conservation  under  Civil  Service 
procedure,  and  thereby  would  keep  in  their  posi- 
tions men  who  had  established  their  exceptional 
capacity  and  ability  in  conservation  work,  I  was 
advised  by  the  then  Governor  that  to  the  victor 
belonged  the  spoils,  and  he  advised  Mr.  E.  A.  Mc- 
Inhenny  and  me  that  if  we  succeeded  in  passing 
such  a  law  through  the  House  and  Senate  he 
would  veto  it.  Naturally  we  did  nothing  along 
these  lines  of  reformation  and  the  law  has  re- 
mained the  same  in  that  respect  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-two years,  and  such  was  the  law  when  Gover- 
nor Lonrfg  took  office  and  selected  Mr.  Maestri  as 
Conservation  Commissioner.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
both  Governor  Long  and  Mr.  Maestri  that  they 
have  appointed  excellent  men  and  women  to  the 
major  and  more  important  positions  in  the  Con- 
servation Department. 

In  the  complementary  and  less  important  po- 
sitions, such  as  conservation  agents,  politics  may 
have  entered  into  the  personnel,  but  I  have  every 
assurance  that  Mr.  Maestri  does  not  want  any 
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mollusks  on  his  staff,  and  that  if  proper  facts  are 
brought  to  his  attention  the  necessary  correction 
will  be  made. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Maestri's 
adminstration  as  Conservation  Commissioner  is 
and  will  be  the  most  constructive  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  in  support  of 
this  assertion  I  cite  the  following  evidences  of 
constructive  work : 

(a)  Under  Act  45  of  1930,  the  enactment  of 
which  law  Mr.  Maestri  secured,  his  Department 
will  make  a  scientific  and  practical  study  of  all 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  he  has 
secured  in  his  plan  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  order  that  legislation  may 
be  formulated  and  enacted  that  will  insure  such 
use  of  our  natural  resources  that  our  children's 
children  may  enjoy  them  as  we  do  today. 

Statistics  will  also  be  assembled,  carefully 
studied  and  disseminated  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  G.  Rankin,  the  Director  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Division  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the 
several  industries  dependent  upon  our  natural 
resources,  and  this  same  character  of  work  in 
the  oyster  industry  under  Mr.  James  N.  McCon- 
nell  will  benefit  that  industry  correspondingly. 

By  having  prepared  and  passed  Act  61  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  year 
1930,  Mr.  Maestri  has  made  it  possible  as  to  the 
oyster  and  shrimp  canners  operating  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  who  get  their  raw  material 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  the  Department 
of  Conservation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  shall 
collect  the  taxes  due  the  State  of  Louisiana  on 
these  raw  products  which  these  fishermen  from 
our  sister  State  come  over  and  fish,  and  then  ship 
out  as  a  product  of  Mississippi.  Way  back  in 
1902,  or  twenty-eight  years  ago,  Louisiana  was 
litigating  with  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the 
ownership  of  the  vast  oyster  areas  in  St.  Bernard 
Parish,  and  after  some  five  years  of  litigation 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
tribunal  declared  these  waters  belonged  to  Lou- 
isiana. Nevertheless,  the  factories  of  Mississippi 
continued  to  take  Louisiana  oysters  and  ship  them 
out  to  the  trade  as  a  Mississippi  product.  . 

In  1926,  or  five  years  ago,  Louisiana  passed 
laws  to  try  to  secure  for  Louisiana  the  industrial 
benefit  of  the  product  of  her  own  waters  on  the 
theory  that  these  oysters  and  shrimp  belonged  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  carrying  out  of 
these  laws  was  temporarily  held  up  by  a  restrain- 
ing order  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  case  has  never  been  finally 
decided.     In  the  meantime  the  Mississippi  fish- 


eries were  taking  the  shrimp  and  oysters  from 
the  Louisiana  waters  into  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana was  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  tax 
return  made  by  the  Mississippians  after  the 
shrimp  and  oysters  were  taken  from  the  limits 
of  the  State'  of  Louisiana,  for  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  due  her,  with  the  result  that  large  taxes 
were  evaded  and  not  paid  to  Louisiana. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Maestri  to  correct  this 
error  by  securing  the  adoption  of  the  legislation 
in  question. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  some  time  ago  to 
read  in  a  journal  of  national  circulation  that  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Maestri,  as  Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation of  Louisiana,  was  criticised  as  an  enemy 
of  conservation.  This  was  predicated  upon  a 
statement  that  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
Governor  Long  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
would  be  fired  because  they  were  nothing  but 
"coon  chasers  and  possum  hunters."  I  do  not 
know  that  such  a  statement  was  ever  made,  and 
if  so  it  was  possibly  for  purely  political  purposes 
as  a  gesture,  but  to  my  personal  knowledge  I  can 
assure  you  that  Governor  Long  and  Mr.  Maestri 
have  both  recognized  the  fact  that  it  takes  a 
corps  of  men  who  have  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion at  heart  and  who  are  competent  to  carry  out 
and  effectively  accomplish  the  results  that  are 
required  to  be  accomplished  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  conservation  laws  of  Louisiana.  I  can  tell 
you  from  my  own  experience  that  Mr.  Maestri 
has  appointed  the  proper  men  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions, and  that  if  any  improper  man  has  been 
put  upon  the  rolls  he,  Mr.  Maestri,  has  been  im- 
posed upon  in  some  way. 

Louisiana,  as  the  winter  home  of  so  much  of 
our  natural  migratory  wild  game  bird  life,  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  of  the  other  states  of 
our  United  States  of  America.  These  other  states 
look  to  Commissioner  Maestri  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  authorities  in  protecting  this  wild 
life  while  sojourning  with  us  here. 

Statements  were  made  that  Mr.  Maestri 
would  not  rise  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
and  meet  the  requirements.  Such  statements,  in 
my  opinion,  are  unfounded  and  untrue.  Mr.- 
Maestri  has  carefully  protected  the  wild  life 
refuges  which  have  been  established  in  Louisiana 
by  donors  from  other  sections  of  the  countiy  who 
recognized  Louisiana  as  the  southern  habitat  of 
this  wild  life. 

Mr.  Maestri  has  not  depended  upon  the  sher- 
iffs of  the  several  Parishes  to  enforce  the  con- 
servation laws.  He  has  secured  competent  men 
to  perform  these  functions,  and  these  functions 
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are  now  being  performed  efficiently  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  opposition  and  public  criticism  I  think 
can  be  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Governor 
Long's  political  enemies  who  undertook  to  pick 
upon  Commissioner  Maestri. 

As  supporting  my  thought  that  the  men 
appointed  by  Governor  Long  as  conservation  in- 
spectors are  efficient  I  might  mention  an  instance 
in  the  Parish  of  Plaquemines  where  some  time 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  on 
November  1st  a  guide  of  the  Delta  Duck  Club 
was  found  under  suspicious  circumstances,  early 
in  the  morning,  with  decoy  ducks  or  wooden 
blocks  in  his  pirogue  in  a  locality  where  early 
ducks  were  to  be  found.  The  conservation  in- 
spector who  met  this  guide  reported  the  fact  to 
me  and  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Delta  Duck 
Club,  of  which  I  was  President,  ought  to  know 
that  the  law  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
Delta  Duck  Club  should  so  educate  its  men,  even 
although  not  then  in  its  employ,  to  respect  the 
migratory  game  bird  laws. 

I  can  personally  certify  from  my  knowledge 
on  the  subject  that  Commissioner  Maestri, 
through  his  Departments,  is  furnishing  most 
efficient  service; 

To  protect  and  develop  our  wild  migratory 
game  bird  life  and  our  local  game  bird  life  and 
fur  development  through  Director  Armand  P. 
Daspit ; 

To  protect  and  develop  our  shrimp  and  fish- 
eries industries  through  Director  J.  Dauen- 
hauer,  Jr.; 

To  protect  and  develop  our  oyster  industry 
through  Director  James  N.  McConnell; 

To  protect  and  develop  our  minerals  industry 
through  Director  Dr.  J.  A.  Shaw; 

To  protect  and  develop  our  forestry  industry 
through  Director  V.  H.  Sonderegger; 

To  compile  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  all 
of  these  Departments  and  to  aid  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics through  Wm.  G.  Rankin. 

And  in  coordinating  all  of  these  several  de- 
partments into  an  efficiently  operating  machine 
Mr.  Maestri  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  se- 
lection of  Hon.  James  P.  Guillot  as  Secretary  and 
right  hand  man.     I  had  the  pleasure  ofl  serving 


for  three  sessions  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Guillot  .some  ten  years 
ago.  Mr.  Guillot,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has 
carried  with  him  into  his  pre.sent  work  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation  whom  he  is  serving  as 
Secretary,  and  he  has  taken  up  the  work  in  a 
way  that  has  created  in  me  an  absolute  conviction 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  one 
whose  long  identification  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  that  Department,  and  I  can  best  express  my 
hope  that  no  political  upheavel,  in  the  absence  of 
Civil  Service,  will  deprive  the  Consei'vation  De- 
partment of  the  continued  intelligent  con.structive 
service  and  assistance  of  Honorable  James  P. 
Guillot. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Com- 
missioner Maestri  was  not  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
migratory  wild  game  bird  laws  under  the  treaty 
with  Canada.  This  I  know  is  not  a  fact.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  at  length  and  have  con- 
ferred with  Messrs.  Guillot,  Dauenhauer,  and 
Daspit,  and  with  the  United  States  Attorneys 
E.  E.  Talbot  and  Philip  R.  Mecom  for  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Districts  of  Louisiana,  and  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Commissioner 
Maestri  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  author- 
ities in  every  way  he  can,  and  is  more  than  fully 
discharging  the  obligations  that  Louisiana  owes 
to  the  balance  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
matter  of  law  enforcement,  not  considering  what 
Louisiana  is  doing  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Maestri  in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller,  Rus- 
sell Sage,  and  Ward-Mcllhenny  Game  Preserves. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
heretofore  looked  upon  the  alleged  educational 
work  of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  under 
former  administrations,  as  largely  an  opportun- 
ity to  furnish  a  job  to  some  one  in  consideration 
of  political  services  previously  rendered.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  educational  work  under  Com- 
missioner Maestri,  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Judge  Richard  B.  Otero.  Witness  this  won- 
derful exhibit  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
State,  so  well  displayed  for  educational  purposes. 
As  I  walk  up  Royal  Street  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  see  the  school  children  of  our  City,  and  some- 
times of  our  State,  trooping  into  this  building 
where  through  Mr.  Maestri's  constructive  edu- 
cational policy  they  may  see  at  first  hand  the 
wealth  of  natural  resources  Louisiana  possesses, 
and  which  they  should  help  preserve,  when  they 
have  a  hand  in  the  government  of  our  State. 

I  thank  you. 
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nard  parish,  where  they  dredge  small  seed  oys- 
ters. These  seed  oysters  are  brought  back  and 
rebedded  on  specially  selected  locations,  where,  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year, 
there  are  possibly  three  times  as  many  sacks  of 
oysters  as  were  originally  planted  because  of 
their  increased  size.  This  is,  of  course,  providing 
the  oysters  are  not  attacked  by  the  drum  fish  or 
conch,  their  worst  enemies  in  these  waters. 

In  the  canning  industry  the  natural  reef 
oysters  can  be  used.  These  oysters  are  taken 
from  the  reefs,  brought  to  the  factories,  steamed 
and  canned,  and  in  this  way  can  be  kept  for 
years  without  spoiling. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  possible  future 
Louisiana  has  in  the  oyster  industry,  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  article  in  the  January,  1931,  issue  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  This  article  is  en- 
titled "Oysters  for  Anaemia,"  by  Gove  Ham- 
bidge,  who  refers  to  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Pease, 
Director  of  Scientific  Research  for  the  Oyster 
Growers  and  Dealers  Association  of  North 
America.  Dr.  Pease,  with  a  corps  of  assistants, 
is  working  on  the  possibility  of  curing  anaemia 
by  using  oysters  as  a  diet.  You  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  liver  is  now  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  I  believe  that  oysters, 
having  all  the  necessary  ingredients  and  being 
more  palatable  than  liver,  will  be  considerably 
more  popular,  when  used  in  a  diet  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease.  Experiments  carried  on  in  New 
York  by  these  workers  have  determined  that  the 
mineral  salts  contained  in  oysters,  such  as  iron, 
zinc,  manganese,  and  copper,  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  these  tend  to  cure  pernicious  anaemia. 

Because  of  these  findings,  we  believe  that 
before  long  oysters  will  be  used  in  preference  to 
liver,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  the  increased  demand  for  oysters. 
Scientists  are  extremely  careful  about  what  they 
do,  and,  therefore,  are  not  eager  to  give  final 
confirmation  as  to  their  findings  until  positive 
of  results.  When  the  proof  of  these  facts  are 
more  firmly  established,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  write  a  letter 
to  every  physician  in  the  United  States  inform- 
ing them  of  this  cure. 

There  are  five  hundred  thousand  acres  avail- 
able in  Louisiana  for  the  cultivation  of  oysters, 
and  at  the  present  time  only  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  are  under  lease.  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  lease  on  a  bedding 


ground.  This  bedding  ground  is  then  .surveyed 
for  him  in  the  location  which  he  de.sires.  After 
the  amount  of  acres  has  been  determined  by  this 
survey,  the  lessee  pays  an  annual  rental  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  per  year  for  this  ground.  He 
works  his  own  ground,  develops  it,  and  usually 
realizes  a  comfortable  living  from  his  efforts. 

Having  this  large  amount  of  available  terri- 
tory, we  believe  that  with  this  po.ssibility  of  a 
tremendous  demand  for  oysters  ahead,  a  great 
amount  of  our  undeveloped  area  will  be  lea.sed 
and  that  Louisiana  will  ri.se  from  third  place  in 
the  production  of  oysters — being  exceeded  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  order  named — to 
first  place,  where  she  rightfully  belongs  becau.se 
of  her  natural  advantages. 

The  flavor  of  the  Louisiana  oyster  is  unex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting 
the  famous  Blue  Points  and  Lynhaven  oysters  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

There  is  very  little  more  I  have  to  say  except 
to  tell  you  that  the  Department  of  Conservation 
is  cooperating  with  Dr.  Pease  in  New  York  and 
has  sent  him  some  of  our  Louisiana  oysters,  at 
his  request,  for  testing,  so  that  when  oysters 
are  proven  to  be  a  cure  for  anaemia  we  will  be 
able  to  state  that  some  of  our  Louisiana  oysters 
were  used  in  the  tests  and  that  they  contain  the 
ingredients  which  are  necessary  in  the  curing  of 
this  disease. 

Conservation  is  really  education.  People  have 
to  be  educated  before  they  can  be  made  to  realize 
what  conservation  means.  Not  long  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  was  nicknamed  the 
"Department  of  Conversation,"  and  it  is  only 
now  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  what 
a  tremendous  amount  of  "conversation"  is  neces- 
sary to  convince  people  of  the  true  meaning  of 
"conservation."  We  all  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  educating  before  we  can  expect  one  hundred 
per  cent  conservation. 

All  over  America  people  are  realizing  the 
great  work  Louisiana  is  doing  toward  education 
in  conservation.  And  Louisiana  is  not  only  edu- 
cating the  people  who  reside  in  New  Orleans  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  but  she  is  educating 
her  visitors  as  well.  The  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  received  hundreds  of  letters  compli- 
menting them  on  their  strides  in  conservation, 
especially  as  regards  our  educational  policies. 

Few  people  realize  how  truly  ignorant  are 
some  of  the  people  in  this  State.  As  an  illusti-a- 
tion  I  will  tell  you  of  an  experience  I  had  during 
the  recent  Long-Simpson-Wilson  gubernatorial 
campaign.  I  was  driving  to  Monroe  and  while 
passing  through  the  Tensas  swamps  had  a  punc- 
ture.   One  of  the  natives  who  came  along  stopped 
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and  assisted  me.  While  we  were  changing  tires, 
I  asked  him  which  one  of  the  three  candidates 
was  strongest  in  his  section  and  who,  in  his  opin- 
ion, would  be  the  next  Governor.  After  some 
deliberation  he  replied  "Well,  I  hadn't  thought 
about  it  much,  but  as  long  as  Wilson  made  such 
a  good  President,  I  guess  I  will  vote  for  him,  as 
he  ought  to  make  a  good  Governor." 

Therefore,  I  repeat — more  education  is  essen- 
tial in  Louisiana  before  we  can  have  true  con- 
servation.  

ADDRESS  OF  THE  VERY  REV. 
J.  W.  HYNES,  S.  J. 


ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR 
C.  S.  WILLIAMSON,  JR. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

who  should  be  shot  at  dawn.  Now,  however,  I 
am  a  member  in  good  standing.  I  am  not  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  I  am  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

We  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Gonserva:tion  for  what  they 
are  doing.  They  are  our  Board  of  Directors ;  they 
are  doing  what  we  did  not  do  and  should  have 
done;  they  are  conserving,  supervising  the  util- 
ization, and  increasing  our  natural  resources. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  our  being  angry  at  them 
when  they  keep  us  from  shooting  the  sixteenth 
duck  or  the  ninth  goose,  we  should  be  grateful 
and  cooperate. 

May  I  present  one  other  thing  for  your  con- 
sideration before  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  next 
speaker  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  interesting. 

God  has  given  us  the  resources  we  have  and 
by  these  resources  he  has  put  into  our  hands 
wealth  and  plenty.  An  individual  who  owns 
great  wealth  is  responsible  for  that  wealth ;  it 
must  be  used  wisely  for  the  benefit  and  for  the 
example  of  his  fellow  man.  The  same  holds  true 
with  us  who  have  been  given  by  God  this  wealth 
of  resources.  We  are  appointed  by  Him  to  con- 
serve these  resources — it  is  our  duty  not  to  waste, 
not  to  squander,  not  to  abuse,  but  to  use 
fully,  as  far  as  we  can,  and  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease them  for  our  posterity.  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion that  rests  upon  our  souls. 

May  I  say  that  I  hope  everyone  of  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  seated  here  tonight  and  everyone 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  listening  in  on  the 
radio,  maybe  as  fervent  a  convert  as  I  am,  and 
that  they  may  lend  their  fu.i],  hearty,  and  lo^al 
co-operation  to  that  department  of  the  State's 
government  that  has  been  chtirged  with  the  con- 
serving of  our  natural  resources — the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation. 

I  thank  you  sincerely. 


{Continued  from  page  2k) 

commonwealth  in  general.  (Paper  is  today  made 
from  culls  in  the  lumber  industry  and  there  is 
made  at  Laurel,  Mississippi,  at  present,  a  board 
called  "masonite"  from  chips  from  waste  wood.) 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail  and, 
therefore,  only  one  or  two  specific  instances  of  the 
value  of  products  other  than  lumber  from  wood 
may  be  discussed.  We  may  look  first  to  the  paper 
industry,  of  which  we  all  hear  so  much,  and 
recognize  that  in  the  past  eighteen  years  there 
have  been  established  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
seven  paper  mills  manufacturing  kraft  paper 
from  the  pines.  Previous  to  that  time  there  were 
no  paper  mills  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  pulpwood 
in  Louisiana  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
pulpwood  cost  of  the  Northern  states,  being  about 
one-third,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  pulp-wood 
tree  can  be  grown  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
eleven  years,  it  requiring  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  to  grow  a  similar  quantity  of  pulp-wood  in 
the  northern  states. 

According  to  the  recent  statement  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty,  now  of  New  York,  but  a  native 
born  Southerner  and  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  resources  of  the  South, — espe- 
cially forest  products,  bleached  or  white  pulp  can 
be  made  from  Louisiana  pine  and  that  the  bleach- 
ing is  no  more  expensive  than  that  of  northern 
woods.  In  fact  pulp  has  been  bleached  in  one  of 
our  mills  in  the  South  for  several  years,  so  I  am 
informed.  Paper  is  the  main  product  at  present 
which  we  think  of  when  we  discuss  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  from  wood,  but  there  are  other  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  produced  from  pulp  besides 
paper ;  and  we  have  in  the  State  other  woods  from 
which  paper  can  be  made  and  from  which  chem- 
ical by-products  can  be  produced. 

Cellulose  is  the  main  constituent  of  wood  and 
of  vegetable  fibers.  At  present  the  artificial  silks, 
of  which  there  are  four  different  kinds,  are  being 
produced  from  cellulose,  some  of  which  are 
produced  from  the  cellulose  obtained  from  wood 
pulp.  The  artificial  silk  industry  alone  has  grown 
into  large  proportions,  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1929  there  was  a  pair  of  silk  hose  for  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States.  Imagine,  after  having 
lived  for  several  years  in  our  finery  of  artificial 
silk,  our  having  to  return  to  the  condition  of 
1900  when  there  was  only  one  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings for  every  2,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
(Laughter.) 
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Not  only  have  we  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
sources  of  cellulose  from  our  forests,  but  we  have 
vegetable  crops  which  may  be  an  ever  continuous 
source  of  cellulose,  and  at  present  the  Celotex 
Company  is  utilizing  the  waste  cellulose  from  the 
sugar  cane  industry  for  making  insulation  board 
known  as  Celotex. 

Artificial  silks  enhance  the  value  of  pulp 
about  twelve  hundred  times,  but  there  are  other 
by-products  which  may  be  derived  from  cellulose 
^nd  cellulose  material  which  doubtless  will  be- 
come important  as  research  and  progress  go  on. 
We  may,  in  fact,  say  that  this  is  a  cellulosic  age 
when  referring  to  raw  materials  and  a  research 
age  when  referring  to  the  progress  of  our  great 
commonwealth.  The  day  of  the  "nothing-but- 
mind"  is  gone  and  we  may  not  be  surprised  at 
any  new  material  which  may  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket from  some  unthought  of  raw  material,  which 
is  due  to  scientific  research.  $200,000,000  is  spent 
annually  in  the  United  States  for  research.  One 
corporation  alone  in  the  United  States  is  spending 
$19,000,000  a  year  and  the  universities  are  spend- 
ing approximately  $30,000,000  a  year  for  re- 
search, the  balance  by  other  industrial  corpora- 
tions. 

Up  to  the  present  we  do  not  know  chemically 
exactly  what  the  constitution  of  the  cellulose 
molecule  is,  but  it  does  not  seem  too  imaginary  in 
the  face  of  the  enormous  amount  of  research  that 
is  going  on  and  the  refined  methods  employed  in 
this  research,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  know  the  constitution  of  the  cellu- 
lose molecule  and  to  predict  that  when  this  is 
known  we  will  have  an  industry  coming  from 
cellulose  larger  than  our  coal-tar  industry  of 
today  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  this  State  with  this  stimulated  desire 
for  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  enormous  amount 
of  research  going  on  without  thinking  of  the 
necessity  of  intelligently  using,  intelligently  pro- 
tecting, and  intelligently  reforesting  our  wooded 
sections.  The  $200,000  spent  a  year  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  a  pittance  of  what  should  be  spent, 
and  if  we  will  only  reason  on  the  basis  of  possi- 
bilities, then  the  one  fact  that  we  can  produce  a 
pulpwood  tree  in  eleven  years  where  it  takes  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  in  the  Northern  states,  the 
cost  of  which  is  one-third  in  sale  price  of  the 
northern  pulpwood,  and  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  New  York  spends  $60,000,000  a  year  for  for- 
est conservation,  should  stimulate  us  to  more  in- 
tensive study  and  operation  of  conservation 
methods.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  average  Mr. 
John  Citizen  who  is  careless  about  forest  fires,  et 


cetera,  would  not  be,  were  he  aware  of  the  poten- 
tiality of  fore.st  fires  in  this  great  commonwealth 
of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana,  because  of  her  potential  chemical 
resources  in  both  inorganic  and  organic  mate- 
rials (mineral  and  vegetable),  is  potentially  a 
chemical  state.  Because  of  her  potential  re- 
sources, and  because  of  her  proximity  to  the  rich 
mineral  resources  of  the  South,  and  because  she 
is  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  .section, 
and  because  lying  almost  at  her  door  are  other 
resources  which  may  be  taken  from  the  South 
American  countries,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
development  of  chemical  resources  is  an  inter- 
dependent development  of  various  resources,  the 
by-products  of  one  being  the  raw  materials  for 
another,  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  predict  great 
possibilities  in  the  development  which  will  come 
to  this  section  and  which  must  come. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  any  community  or  com- 
monwealth, which  would  be  long-lived  and  main- 
tain its  proper  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  world's 
civilization,  must  lay  the  foundations  for  pros- 
perity in  the  future  generations;  and  let  us  go 
home  with  conservation  in  our  minds  in  its  true 
definition. 

I  thank  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  J.  A.  SHAW 

(Continued  from  page  .25) 

wells  in  search  of  these  minerals.  There  are 
located  within  this  State  forty  widely  separated 
oil  fields  and  15  gas  fields  distributed  from  the 
Mississippi  jetties  to  the  Arkansas  line  North 
and  South,  and  fi'om  Texas  to  Mississippi  East 
and  West,  thereby  requiring  a  highly  mobile  and 
well  equipped  organization  to  cover  this  immense 
territory  with  approximately  12,000  producing 
oil  wells,  and  1400  gas  wells  that  require  con- 
stant supervision. 

Louisiana,  with  its  vast  Monroe-Richland  Gas 
Area  with  an  open  flow  of  ten  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  daily,  can  boast  of  the  greatest  gas  fields 
in  existence;  although  ranking  third  in  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  1930,  we  produced  more 
gas  used  for  household  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses than  any  other  State  and  with  the  exten- 
sions and  additions  now  contemplated  to  the 
present  pipe  line  systems  radiating  out  of  our 
State,  we  confidently  expect  to  take  first  rank 
in  natural  gas  production  within  the  near  future. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Monroe  division 
require  a  semi-annual  closed  pressure  test  at 
which  time  all  orifice  plates  are  calibrated  and 
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meters  tested,  thereby  protecting  the  land  owners 
and  the  State  by  assuring  accurate  measurement 
of  all  gas  produced  and  consumed.  The  open 
flow  capacity  is  gauged  once  per  year  and  from 
these  tests  the  withdrawal  quotas  are  calculated 
and  fixed  for  each  well. 

The  Conservation  Department  by  intensive 
study  and  scientific  research  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Government,  is  able  to  reforest 
our  barren  and  depleted  timber  lands,  restock 
our  lakes  and  streams  with  fish  once  they  are 
exhausted,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  shrimp  and 
oyster  beds,  thereby  preserving  all  of  these  to 
future  posterity,  but,  my  dear  friends,  once  our 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  are  dissipated  and 
exhausted,  we  will  then  be  compelled  to  turn  to 
foreign  fields  for  our  future  supplies.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, indeed,  if  our  present  civilization  survives  long 
enough  to  witness  any  effect  upon  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  mineral  resources. 

The  severance  tax  on  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals is  one  of  the  substantial  revenue  sources 
by  which  our  State  exists  and  certainly  the  State 
could  well  aflford  to  spend  twice  the  money  they 
are  spending  today  for  the  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation of  this  revenue  producer.  By  conserving 
these  resources  we  provide  employment  for  a 
great  number  of  our  citizens,  make  Louisiana 
attractive  to  investors,  and  offer  luxuries  to  our 
people  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  of  the  states. 

When  our  present  Commissioner  of  Conserva- 
tion assumed  his  duties,  he  immediately  reorgan- 
ized the  various  departments  and  delegated  to  the 
heads  of  these  Divisions  the  responsibility  of  get- 
ting results,  and  from  my  observation,  all  his 
divisions  are  highly  efficient  and  cooperating 
with  the  Commissioner  one  hundred  percent. 

I  thank  you. 


SUCCESSFUL  KILLING  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA'S MONSTROUS  CRATER 


By  Dr.  J.  A.  Shaiv 

Our  State  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  that 
part  of  it  known  as  Richland  Parish,  has  for  the 
past  several  weeks  been  commenting  upon  the 
successful  killing  of  one  of  Mother  Earth's  de- 
mons known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Thomason 
Crater,"  at  Alto,  La.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Richland  Gas  Field  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most producing  fields  of  the  world  today,  much 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  field,  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  suggestion  from  some 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  had  been 
offered  in  an  effort  to  devise  a  method  to  bring 


under  control  and  remedy  a  condition  that  wa.s 
fast  depleting  this  valuable  reservoir  of  Natural 
Gas. 

Li  order  that  we  might  pre.sent  more  clearly, 
a  picture  of  such  a  condition,  let  us  go  back  into 
the  early  history  of  the  field  and  review  its  dis- 
covery, development,  characteristics,  and  these 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  field  of  major  pro- 
portions, for  so  long  as  nothing  of  any  con.se- 
quence  happens,  just  so  long  will  precaution  be 
thrown  to  the  four  winds. 

The  discovery  wells  were  drilled  in  1926  on 
holdings  of  the  England  Planting  Company,  and 
on  the  Hatch  Plantation.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, these  monster  wells  became  a  threat.  The 
England  Planting  Company  well  came  in  with 
drill  stem  in  the  hole  and  the  well  was  finally 
completed  using  the  drill  stem  as  a  producing 
string.  Likewise  the  Hatch  well  came  in  without 
warning  and  was  lost  because  of  insufficient  cas- 
ing in  the  hole.  This  well  blew  wild  for  some 
time  and  was  finally  brought  under  control.  De- 
velopment in  the  field  was  carried  on  and  with 
the  experiences  of  the  discovery  wells,  the  oper- 
ators became  more  careful.  The  producing  hor- 
izon was  finally  located  at  around  2400  feet. 
Initial  rock  pressure  being  about  11.30  pounds 
with  an  average  open  flow  of  50  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  These  conditions  prompted  the  Min- 
erals Division  to  place  certain  regulations  regard- 
ing testing  of  pipe  and  cementing  of  wells.  This 
seemed  to  have  had  its  effect  until  the  Thomason 
C-1  was  drilled  in  by  the  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel 
Corporation.  Perhaps  through  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  crew  in  charge  of  testing  pipe,  a 
faulty  joint  of  casing  was  made  into  the  produc- 
ing string.  The  well  was  completed  at  a  depth 
of  2475  feet,  the  well  came  in  on  January  29, 
1928,  making  67  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  with 
a  rock  pressure  of  1125  pounds.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  well  came  in,  it  was  seen  that  trouble 
existed,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  rem- 
edy the  source  of  trouble.  But  the  casing  failed 
and  the  well  cratered  and  caught  fire.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  burning,  through  some  freak  of  na- 
ture, the  fire  finally  extinguished  itself,  but  this 
vast  volume  of  gas  was  wasting  into  the  atmos- 
phere, cratering  larger  and  larger  until  it  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  that  seemed  hopeless  to  cope 
with.  Authorities  on  handling  such  cases  as  these 
began  to  scheme  some  manner  in  which  this 
monster  could  be  brought  under  control  and 
closed  in.  The  idea  of  drilling  close  up  relief  wells 
was  conceived  and  drilling  was  commenced  im- 
mediately. The  first  undertaking  proved  a  failure 
in   that  the  upper   sands   around  the  well  had 
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become  highly  pressured  and  impregnated  with 
gas  from  the  cratering  well.  This  well  blew  out 
at  a  depth  of  290  feet  and  was  lost. 

A  second  attempt  proved  successful  in  getting 
through  the  upper  sands  and  the  well  was  com- 
pleted as  a  64  million  cubic  feet  well.  Immediately 
upon  completion  of  this  well,  high  pressure  pumps 
were  started  in  an  effort  to  force  mud  and  water 
through  the  producing  sand  over  to  the  cratering 
well,  hoping  by  this  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
kill  the  wild  well  from  the  bottom.  This  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  for  apparently  the  chan- 
neling took  place  in  a  direction  opposite  from  the 
wild  well.  The  newly  completed  well  was  then 
turned  into  the  pipe  line  and  the  operator  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  all  gas  possible,  believing 
this  would  lower  the  pressure  and  volume  at  the 
crater.  Another  relief  well  was  immediately 
started  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  crater  and 
the  same  idea  was  carried  out.  This  well  was 
completed  on  March  6,  1928.  From  that  date 
until  March  2,  1931,  these  relief  wells  were  drawn 
heavily  upon  and  its  effect  was  quite  noticeable 
on  the  crater. 

During  the  early  months  of  1931  it  was 
decided  to  renew  the  effort  to  kill  the  crater 
and  the  plan  of  attack  became  a  matter  of 
issue,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  of  funds.  En- 
gineers were  called  upon  to  make  actual  surveys 
and  soundings  of  the  crater.  Each  suggestion  was 
considered.  The  engineer  of  the  Minerals  Divi- 
sion, together  with  the  engineers  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  engineers  from  the  interested 
operators,  and  the  Director  of  the  Minerals  Divi- 
sion, finally  decided  that  a  third  relief  well  would 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  crater.  So  on  March 
2,  1931,  actual  drilling  of  the  well  was  started. 
Drilling  was  completed  on  April  10th  and  the 
well  brought  in  as  a  30  million  foot  producer. 
The  three  relief  wells  having  been  drilled  at 
strategic  points  were  then  thrown  open  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a  final  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
desired  effect,  as  it  was  realized  that  any  effect 
on  the  crater  must  be  made  at  the  sand  face  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Constant  agitation  had  by  this  time  caused 
the  crater  to  be  approximately  200  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  20  to  40  feet  deep,  filled  with  mud  and 
water,  and  with  the  gas  escaping  through  this. 
A  restless  young  sea  of  fluid  which  had  not  seen 
a  moment's  rest  in  three  years.  It  was  now 
soon  to  be  seen  what  effect  this  final  effort  was 
going  to  have  upon  it.  Relief  wells  No.  3,  4,  and 
5  were  thrown  wide  open,  while  all  eyes  rested 
upon  the  ever  restless  crater.  After  roaring  from 
all  sides  for  about  three  hours,  exerting  a  tre- 


mendous pull  upon  the  producing  horizon,  the 
long  looked  for  effect  became  obvious.  For,  almost 
without  a  moment's  notice,  this  monster  which 
had  threatened  this  territory  for  three  years, 
suddenly  became  quiet,  and  settled  into  a  peace- 
ful rest.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  enormous 
pull  from  all  sides  of  the  crater,  created  a 
vacuum  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  remaining  pressure 
in  the  crater  well. 

So  ends  the  history  of  this  once  boiling  and 
blazing  inferno,  except  for  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  credit  for  the  accomplishment.  It  seemed 
that  this  task  befell  our  present  Commissioner; 
and  from  him  came  the  command  to  muster  the 
necessary  forces  to  complete  this  task.  Our 
present  Director  took  steps  and  was  successful  in 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  order  was  made  and  rated  upon  a  digest  of 
opinions  from  some  of  the  best  engineers  and 
authorities.  Consequently  this  credit  must  be 
given  to  all  alike.  For  after  all,  the  job  has  been 
completed  in  good  shape,  and  the  thing  that  was 
once  an  object  of  severe  criticism,  is  now  a  thing 
to  be  commended.  Though  while  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  expended  without  considering  the  value  of 
gas  wasted,  it  must  be  said  that  a  world  of  val- 
uable information  was  gleaned  from  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  and  should  a  similar  threat 
present  itself,  no  doubt  these  same  tactics  would 
be  immediately  brought  into  use. 

Of  the  several  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  its  force 
of  vigilants  during  the  past  two  years,  this  one 
without  doubt  ranks  foremost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
effect  may  be  far  reaching  and  understandable, 
for  certainly  the  load  of  criticism  has  been  greatly 
lessened,  and  likewise  this  life  of  a  great  gas 
territory  has  been  extended  indefinitely  into  the 
future. 


We  noted  that  the  following  papers  carried 
the  Governor's  Proclamation : 

The  Signal  Tribune,  Minden,  La. 
Weekly  Iherian,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Houma  Courier,  Houma,  La. 
Cameron  Parish  News,  Grand  Chenier,  La. 
Patterson  Tribune,  Patterson,  La. 
St.  James  Voice,  Lutcher,  La. 
Commercial  Journal,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Iberville  South,  Plaquemine,  La. 
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Game  Survey  of  the  North  Central  States 


A  PUBLICATION  of  unusual  interest  to  sports- 
men, entitled  "Game  Survey  of  the  North 
^Central  States"  by  Aldo  Leopold,  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Sporting  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Manufacturers'  Institute.  This 
publication  is  distributed  by  the  American  Game 
Association,  Investment  Building,  15th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  being 
sold  for  $1.00  a  cloth  bound  copy  prepaid. 

This  valuable  work  could  not  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  author  himself 
in  the  preface,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  appraise 
the  chance  for  the  practice  of  game  manage- 
ment as  a  means  of  game  restoration  in  the 
north  central  region.  It  attempts  to  describe 
game  conditions  as  they  exist,  the  opportun- 
ities which  these  conditions  offer,  the  human 
machinery  available  for  acting  on  them,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  their  further  ne- 
glect. 

"The  survey  is  financed  by  the  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  industry.  The  motive 
hardly  requires  explanation ;  success  in  game 
restoration  means  continuance  of  the  in- 
dustry; failure  in  game  restoration  means  its 
shrinkage  and  ultimate  liquidation. 

"The  method  of  survey  was  to  compile  and 
interpret  the  observations  and  experience  of 
sportsmen,  naturalists,  scientists,  officials, 
and  landowners.  Time  permitted  of  only  such 
original  field  investigation  as  was  necessary 
to  understand  and  appraise  the  significance  of 
work  already  done  by  others.  Methods  had  to 
be  developed  by  trial  and  error,  hence  the 
States  surveyed  last  are  described  best. 

"The  survey  concentrated  on  farm  game, 
because  the  crux  of  the  game  problem  is  on 
the  farm.  Our  legislatures  decree  game  con- 
servation; our  sportsmen  and  nature-lovers 
resolve  we  shall  have  it,  but  our  landowners 
do  not  practice  it,  nor  are  they  yet  offered  any 
inducement  or  motive,  other  than  altruism, 
for  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  the  public  ex- 
pects the  free  run  of  their  lands,  and  of  such 
game  as  may  accidentally  persist  thereon. 
Such  is  our  present  impasse.  Some  more  ten- 
able relationship  between  the  landowners,  the 
game,  and  the  public  is  obviously  needed.  The 
farm  seemed  the  place  to  seek  light  on  what  it 
should  be. 

"The  survey  began  July  1,  1928.  Map  3 
shows  route  and  dates  of  travel.  Reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  survey  have  been  given  from 
time  to  time,  before  the  American  Game  Con- 
ference, Izaak  Walton  League  conventions, 
and  other  public  meetings,  and  published  in 
their  proceedings. 


"No  single  .statement  in  this  report  is 
offered  as  final  or  sufficient  fact.  (This  quali- 
fication is  needless  for  those  who  i-ealize  there 
is  no  such  thing.)  On  the  contrary  the  whole 
thought  and  purpose  is  to  show  how  much  and 
what  intere.sting  work  remains  undone,  and 
what  services  to  con.servation  may  result  from 
its  competent  performance.  The  success  of 
the  survey  will  lie  not  in  how  long  its  findings 
stand,  but  rather  in  how  quicklv  they  are  su- 
perseded by  more  thorough  work. 

"Many  co-operators  in  manv  fields  have 
generously  contributed  their  time,  thought, 
and  the  accumulated  results  of  their  own  la- 
bors. Their  names  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

"As  a  means  of  stimulating  action  on  some 
of  the  unanswered  biological  questions  dis- 
closed by  the  survey,  the  institute  has  financed 
fellowships  for  their  study  at  the  universities 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  These 
are  under  the  advisory  supervision  of  the  U. 
S.  Biological  Survey.  A  further  purpose  of  the 
fellowships  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of  professional  training  in  game  management. 

"A  companion  volume  to  this  report,  de- 
fining terms  and  outlining  principles  of  game 
management,  is  shortly  to  be  published.  This 
will  incorporate  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin 
in  1929." 

The  principal  game  birds  featured  are  the 
bobwhite,  ringneck  pheasants,  Hungarian  part- 
ridge, ruffed  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  wild  tur- 
key, and  waterfowl,  while  the  game  included  in 
the  survey  are  rabbits,  whitetail  deer,  and  fox. 


CHARLESTON   HOTEL 

Lake  Charles'  Newest  Fire  Proof, 

175  Rooms,  All  Baths,  Running 

Ice  Water,  and  Ceiling  Fans 


LAKE  CHARLES, 


LOUISIANA 


Southern  United  Ice  Co. 


ICE  -  COAL  -  COLD  STORAGE 
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Conservation  WeeJ^ 

Fair  Louisiana  called  upon  her  youthful  chief, 

Her  man  of  destiny,  icho  knoics  not  defeat, 

To  proclaim  to  one  and  all 

She  wished  them  to  rally  to  the  call 

And  her  loyal  sons  to  promptly  seek 

Her  fair  metropolis,  for  a  conservation  week. 

They  gathered  them,  from  far  and  near, 

From  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

And  for  seven  days  they  sought  not  rest 

But  labored  manfully  to  make  all  clear 

To  Louisiana  sons  and  daughters,  too, 

The  grand  old  gospel,  so  generous  and  true. 

Expounded    by   men   of   brain   ayid  science   and 

letters  too. 
First  came  Mcllhenny  whose  very  name 
Is  synonymous   for  sanctuary  to    wild  life  and 

game. 
Williamson  chemistry's  wonders  did  unfold 
And  showed  how  our  forests  coidd.  be  turned  to 

gold. 
Harris,  too,  on  ivhose  splendid  brain 
Louisiana  depends  her  youth  to  train. 
Smith  was  there  from  old  L.  S.  U. 
Where  he  trcdns  our  men  a'nd  women  too. 
McConnell  told  in  words  so  simple  and  true 
Hon:   the   oyster  from    the   tiny  spat   eventually 

greiv. 


"  E.  B.  COPE 

Shaw  took  u^  doivn  beneath  the  soil 

And  showed  the  wonders  of  minerals,  gas,  and  o'l. 

Gowanloch  shoived,  the  marvels  of  the  sea 

From  great  marine  mammal  to  tiny  sand  flea. 

Diniciddie  came  from  old  Tidane 

The  necessity  of  Conservation  to  proclaim. 

John  Dymond  told  of  the  uphill  fight 

That  had  been  made  to  enforce  the  right. 

Steinmayer  with  learned  phrase 

Took  us  back  to  prehistoric  days. 

Then  God  sent  tis  that  spleyidid  priest 

For  Hynes'  eloquence  is  knoivn  from  North  to 

South, 
From  West  to  East. 
Otero  ivhose  ready  wit 

Caused  each  passing  hour  pleasantly  to  flit. 
And  as  eloquent  Guillot  introduced,  each  splendid 

son 
One  could  but  deem  the  cause  of  Conservation 

won. 
Who  think  you  gathered  this  splendid  clan 
There  under  Maestri' s  command? 
None   but  he    whose  name   has  never  failed   to 

throng, 
Louisiana's   youngest  governor,    whose   name   is 

Long. 
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Prompt  Service 


National  Refrigerator  & 
Fixture  Co. 
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The  Geo.  E.  Breece  Lumber 
Company 

Manufacturers 
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YELLOW  PINE-FIR 
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The  Brown  Paper  Mill  Co. 
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KRAFT  PAPERS 
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for 

Bell  and  Howell  Filmo 
Cameras  and  Projectors 


Make  your  own  movies  of  your  home  or 
school  activities.  The  cost  is  low  and  the 
quality  of  pictures  the  highest. 

FILMO  PROJECTORS  for  home,  school, 
church  or  college.  Prices  to  fit  any  purse. 
Time  payments  arranged.  A  Film  Library 
available. 

See  the  new  375  watt  FILMO  PROJECTOR 

which  gives  professional  quality  projection  in 
large  auditorium  or  small  room.  Also  for 
KODACOLOR  films. 

ALL  FILMO  products  are  made  by  Bell  and 
Howell,  leading  Manufacturers  of  the  Profes- 
sional Cameras,  such  as  we  use  in  our  indus- 
trial film  production  work. 

Write. for  information  about  FILMOPHONE 
— the  ideal  1  6  m.  m.  talking  picture  unit. 

No  matter  what  your  motion  picture  require- 
ments, write  us  for  service  or  information.  We 
plan,  produce  and  distribute  silent,  talkie  and 
natural  color  film. 


EASTMAN  AND  DUPONT 

MOVIE  FILM 

1 2-Hour    Developing   Service 


Harc9lM9ti9n  Picture 
Industries,  ///c. 

PRODUCERS   OF   TALKING    AND   NATURAL   COLOR   FILM 
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